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SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Bartley’s Songs for the School. 
18mo, cloth, 192 pages ‘ 60 cents 
A selection of appropriate hymns of an unsectarian character, care- 
fully classified and set to popular tunes, for opening and closing exer- 


cises. The secular part is full of bright and well-selected music, 
Jepson’s Standard Music Readers. 
Four books. Eight grades. 
Bookl..-.. + iin ac ain a Se - ‘ . 30 cents 
Book II. ° . 6 Ie . 4 sm EA ° . 85 cents 
Book Ill. ad? tA BoA : hie : 50 cents 
Book IV. 75 cents 


A simple, prozcessive series, ‘desigaed to lead pupils from the first 
principles of music to the ability to readily read music at sight. 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Readers. 


Five books, revised. 
Book I 3 - = ‘ - . F 14 cents 
Book Il. ‘ ‘i 2 F i 18 cents 
Book Ill. . 25 cents 
Book IV. . 43 cents 
Book V. 72 cents 


A graded courss of instrac sion in music for common schools and 
academies, progressively arranged, comprising such instruction as will 
make the way clear to teachers of slight musical qualifications. 


Loomis’s Progressive Glee and Chorus Book. 
For high schools, glee clubs and auaing: ee. Embraces works 
of the greatest composers.. . 4 ° 84 cents 


Parsons’s Calisthenic Songs. 
By Fiora T. Parsons. Cloth, Illustrated. 
A new and attractive collection of Calisthenic Songs. 


Ryan’s Vocalist for Schools. 
8vo, cloth. 60 cents 
A singing book for graded schools, seminaries and social assemblies. 


Smith’s Practical Music Reader. . 
Adapted t» teach children toread and sing without the aid of aspecial 
teacher. A comprehensive course in a single volume. O cents 


The song Wave. 

S. Perkins, E V. DeGrarr aud H. J. DANFORTH. Svo, 
65 cents 
For school 


28 cents 


256 pages. ° 
A collection of choice music, with elementary instruction. 
room, institute hall or home circle. 


The Wavelet. 
An abridgment of the ‘‘Song Wave.’’ Containing the easier portion 
of music in the latter, and ny meetin for use in primary and 
intermediate grades. . - 82 cents 


Zundel and Ryan’s School Harmonist. 
40 cents 
Vocal ‘and Instrumental. . 50 cents 
A collection of Songs, Duets, Trios and Quartets, suitable for schools, 
festivals and the family circle. 





Any of the above books will be mailed upon receipt of price. Faull price-list 


sent on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


. ¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
FIBE WRITING, wee. 305, 604, and Kadics’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Woe. 404, 533, 
ené 604, For BROAD WRITIEG, Wes. 994, 889, ond Stud Point, 849. Vor ARTISTIC B88 
fas fee Aewurings We 8 Ge matebe ated Grewmgentl FO cmd BBA. 


GULLOTT @ S002, #1 Jebn Stzect, LL = PREY BOE, Sele Ages. 



















Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. Undergraduate Deparitmenit— 
College and Polytechnic School 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ABTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Vil. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


The Academi . ae Be _ Normal Engineer- 
ing, Medical, cl 


Open Semaine Sept. 9.. 
Wite rengp ¢ of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 
tion pall. t apt in La SMealcal, “Magineeriag bn 
mercial Sch 4 Entrance fee, $10, 
Goulaaeat Ng 1 ~ 4 Fg 
LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 


is _Deplome admits » all the Courts of the State 
ithout examination 


MINING SOHOOL at Rolla, opens 











Sept. i5. 
Entrance Suaptinations at Columbia, September 
4, 6,6 and8. For Catalogues address 
J. W. MONSER, rarian, Columbia, Mo. 


M. M. FISHER, 
Chairman of Faculty. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
OF cio COLLEGE. | 


Courses in Pure and 
Civil and oe fe Bngincering in Agncaitars, 
Beta » Mineralogy, ra Geology, in 

io 


— with special reference Generdl Gente 
° 


9-23-1y 





edical Course, and in 
Studies, with Enet French, 
Political Economy, H istory, etc, 


st orem address Prof. Gzo. J. seme 
‘ew Haven, Conn. 17-J-6-tf 


TEACHERS WAS-2-52.00rncn” 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 


McKenzie, Tenn. J.C. McFall, Manager. 

Recommends good teachers to schoel officers 
and families, and schools to parents. No 
charge toemployers. Registration free. Send 
2 cents for clrcalar. 


ESTEY oz 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightiul quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


{16 and 918 Olive Bt.,Bt. Louis, Mo, 
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Thelllinois Watch Gompany 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLS. 





Manufacture all grades and 


Watch Movements. 


Every teacher and scholar should carry a good 
reliable timekeeper. 


Illinois Springfield Watches 


Are guaranteed to be the BEST on the market. 
They are accurate, durable, reliable, beautiful in 
design and finish. Every movement manufac- 
tured by this a is warranted to give per- 
fect satisfaction, eno mistake, but buy the 


ILLINOIS SPRINGFIELD WATCH, 


a@ iT IS THE BEST.-ge 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The policy of this institution is to make no 
promises tor Hospital or College tuition, clinics, 
sub-clinics, or any means for study and observa- 
tion, that is not literally and righteously kept. 
THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CouRSE OF LEc- 
TURES will begin September 15, 1891, and continue 
for six months. For full particulars, catal e 
and Clinique, address E, 2B AILEY, M.D. 
Registrar, 3034 Michigan ‘ie os Ghicago. 


PAY FIVE DOLLARS PER 1000 for 

er fresh lists of NAMES and Ap- 

DRESS, oe are interested send one 

silver dime at once or outfit and printed matter. 

en -) G. F. MALLBOY, Bourbon, word 
0., MO. 


The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
lca devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy 
One of the Greatest Educators of 
the Age. 


4@-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 

Among its Contributors are the names 

the moet meng b — < — aye wlapetion 
es 0} cles Rall 

J. ¥F. Hudson, author of ‘Railways and the ten ny 
lic.’’ Also a very inte’ es of Histori = 
Lessons 


ticles, revie 
isto and Govern- 
land 








wing ito 
ae ey entitled sok teac! 
ich ev 00) 
should have _ a 
It is the ‘National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 


LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 
t is offered at the extremely 


low price of one Dollar peryear,. 
Address, 





National Economist, Washington, D.C. 
11-82-lvr 
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THE BREATH OF SPRING IS IN THE AIR. 


Time to practice EASTER MUSIC, is it not? 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, 
&c., or for Easter Alleluias [5 cts., 50 cts. dosed 
Rosabel, or Our Easter Offering [15 cts., $1. 
doz,], a Cantata by Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
should wind up the season by practicing such Can- 
tatas as Don Munio ($1.50. $13.50 doz.], Wreck 
of Hesperus [85 cts., $2.40 doz.], 91st Psalm [60 
cts., $5.40 doz.] Ballard. [Send for our List of 
150 Cantatas.] 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 
are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 
like Dairy Maid’s Supper ![20 cts., $1.80 doz.] 
Lewis, or Garden of inging Flowers [40 cts., 
.60 doz.], or Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.80 
oz.] Lewis. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
who sing will be delighted to take part in the 
brilliant flower cantata, New Flora’s Festival [40 
cts., $3.60 doz.], New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 
doz.], Kingdom of Mother Goose [25 cts., $2.18 
a » Gipsey Queen [60 cts. $5.40doz.] Send for 
ists. 


Much attractive Exhibition Music is found 
in School Collections. 


Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz.], 
Golden Boat = cts.] charming action songs by 
Mrs, L. O. Chant, First Steps in Song Reading 
[30 cts., $8.00 doz.] 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York City. 








Yes, the great end of teaching, of 
intellect, of intellectual culture, surely 
is toenable the people to see some- 
thing. 


———e 8 __——_ 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


In order to meet the heavy travel 
to Hot Springs, the Iron Mountain 
Route has placed in effect a double 
daily through sleeping car line 
between St. Louis and that point, 
leaving St. Louis Union Depot at 9:25 
@ m. and 8:20 p: m:, daily. Ticket 
offices 102 North Fourth Street and 





AND 


TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 


COMMERCIA IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 

AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. ° 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 


ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 


THROUGH PULLMAN VESTI- 
BULED SLEEPERS BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, DENVER, CHEY- 
ENNE, OGDON AND SALT 
LAKE CITY, VIA MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

This is the only through car line 
between the above points, and makes 
the trip in 67 hours. Ticket offices 
102 North Fourth Street and Union 








Union Depot. 


Depot. 





SCHOOL MAPS 


In the POPULAR Map Case, with Spring Roller. 





““POPULAR’’ MAP CASE, SHOWING THE MAP PARTIALLY DRAWN DOWN. 
We furnish with each case two screw eyes and two hooks with which to at- 





tach it to the wall. 
Price per Map, mounted on rung Roller, with the ‘Popular’ Case..... $ 6 75 
Price per Full Set of Eight Maps, on separate Spring Rollers, with the 
PODEIAE” CORBI. .1c0vvesveoccenees sensncunssbvnl ones Gebcdian bubabianibabenel 


Maps mounted on heavy cloth, with plain rollers, and varnished 
ed to be used in connection with my text-book or geography. 
required. Any 4 sold separa 

mail, postage prepaid. 


seny ote des 
o “key” - 
sent by 


. Any Map can be 




















Size. Price. 

WRemNSER Tae. 002000. 00 cceseescnncivecn sheen ananeswrantsene dinoon 41x58 inches, $ 5 00 

Eastern Hemisphere.............. accapcansnpeapueteonell 41x58 ‘* 5 00 

North America ........ . 5 00 

CB... oo - 5 00 

United States, Canada and Mexico........,...... ne 5 a 

ha dei enshaent aopmpipwipantent 5 

Asia oak 6d 5 00 

PAM shicatiackusscte cous staves annseraadustinecensnd il tiie = 5 00 
Common School Set (Eastern Hensephare, "Western Hemisph Can 

ere - 
ada, United States and Mexico, ER REL “A vaseaveses$18 00 
Copmel be dienesesiscuscccceceses onchiibciwene ccnbua ae OO 


Set of Eight Maps, on plain 
Eig ps, on p. 


The J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


1120 PINE STREET, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 





THE NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Good places at 
stamps for blanks. Dr. Geo, L. McCuen, Treas , Boise City, Idaho. 


Endorsed by State, County 
and City uperintendents. 
good salaries. Hundreds of fine positions now coming in. Send 





ARBOR Day 





A COMPLETE GUIDE for Arbor Day Exercises. 
600 CHOICE SELECTIONS ON TREES, FORESTS AND FLOWERS. 


Specimen Programs—Arbor we Neer Full Direction for Planting Trees, Etc. 


Universall 
Edited and Compiled by 
State of New York. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


mmended; 470 Pages, Bound in Green Cloth and Gilt, Price $2.50. 
HAS. R. SKINNER, Deputy Superintendent Public Instruction, 


WEED, PARSONS & CO., Publishers. Albany, N. Y. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES! 


These Classes are established and maintained in 
order to carry to 


REGULAR GRADE TEACHERS, 


Wherever located, thoroughly practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The method of. instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily recommended by the leading educators and 
the most successful teachers of Draw throughout the country. Dr. J. 
G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department ot 
Education in 1889, devotes a special section to a description of the works 
of these classes. 

Circulars, giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of 
Study, can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 











HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING 
FOR BLACKBOARDS. : 


4 





A gallon will cover 200 square feet with three coats. 

CAUTION.—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid 
Slating,’”’ as we have the exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the 
United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, e the first liquid slating 
ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap imitations, 
none can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
It is the only Surface that will not Glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 





PRICES: 
eee ey ee $1 2% | Black, half gallons ...........---ssseseseees $425 
"9 QUBTES. cc cccsccccccccccccccvccssccees Biv* OMB. occ cccccccccccvcccscccsesseces 8 00 
GOON, PINtS....cecccececcsverececscscccsers 1 SO | Green, half gallonS......-.-+-ss-cees-eesees 5 0 
#  QRTES 00000 c000----+00--- se SM) — GAllOMB..e. covsceressseres cocccseses 10 00 
Address 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 





1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Printed for the Editors, by Perrin & Smitu, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo. 


and admitted for transmission through the mails | . 


at second-class rates.” 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 
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THREE PAPERS FOR ONE. 





“ The gift doth stretch itself as ’tis received, 
And 1s enough for both.” —SHAK 
To THE teachers and others in Miss- 
ouri we shall send the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year, 
post paid, for $1.50, and send also en- 
tirely free, postage paid one year, two 
siz page copies of the St. Louis Repub- 
lic each week, thus giving entirely free 
to our constituents, vastly more read- 
ing matter than any other journal of 
education published in this country. 
See coupon order on page 9 and please 
algo to call attention to these facts. 





The teachers ought to be confident 
of success, because their weapons are 
ntelligence and light. 








And National Educator. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 9, 1891. 














J. B. MERWIN 








JERIAH BONHAM..........+ Associate Editor. 
Terms year, in advance.......seeeesees $1 50 
ee. ee 15 














Way not write of, and publish, the 
great things our teachers are doing in 
training the children and in this giv- 
ing the people more power. Their 
faithful, efficient, patient work ought 
to be recognized and rewarded. This 
JOURNAL has no sympathy with the 
small pessimism which is constantly 
parading the faults of the few, as 
characteristic of the many. If the 
‘fly critics’’ had influence we should 
have no schools at all. Why not take 
the good done, a vast volume and show 
how more good can -be done, rather 
than to find tault and pull down and 
destroy. It is time that journals of 
education should give their columns 
and their influence to the building up 
of our school system in all the States, 


rather than to be constantly parading 
the faults of the few teachers who do 
not use the stale ‘‘ methods ’’ of these 
“cranky ’’ editors. 

THE people of Toronto, Canada, 
are already making large preparations 
to take the best kind of care of a great 


crowd during the session of the N. E. 
A. in July next. 








A MAN like the Hon, Wm. Windom, 
who sustained the public credit to his 


own hurt, is in such a time as this, an 
almost irreparable loss. 





CrogRo the wise, asked “What bet- 
ter, what greater service can we ren- 


der the Republic, than to instruct and 
train the young. 


’ 
e+ 





LUTHER said, “The new schools 
which are to be organized shall boe- 
come a charge upon the public treas- 
ury. 


We ought to be able to do so much 
that we should break up the counsels 


of our opponent by the vigorous exe- 
cution of our own work. 





=e. 
bed 





THE work done by our teachers is 
not isolated or small. It will be 
caught up, preserved, carried forward 
as a living growth, vitalizing life, 
character and communities. The 
teachers need a clear, solid footing— 
&@ support—moral as well as material. 
Such work needs light, needs recog- 
nition, needs the strength which 
comes from co-operation and intelli- 
gent sympathy. They generate and 
keep alive a giant force of intellectual 
and moral activity which grows and 
ripens until written sentiment becomes 
an actual life. They are by their 
work making men and women of the 
children, and in some instances give 
so much of lifeand time in this direc- 
tion as to become children again, but 
so itis; all knowledge, all art, all 
beautiful and precious possessions 
of existence comes from this teaching, 
from these teachers, if thou will have 
it; who but these teachers, ‘these 
poets first formed gods for us, brought 
them down to us, raised us up to 
them?’’ Yes, the world’s wealth to- 
day is in its original men and women, 
by these and their works it is a world 
and not a waste. 





THOSE we call the real teachers— 
those born to teach, they are the 
original men and women. They are 
not made on a common or small pat- 
tern. What they do and accomplish 
cannot be prophesied of, or quite 
measured, though by their newness 
and power they do provoke prophecy, 


They help to unfold the child mentally 
and morally, out of weakness into 
strength, out of nothing into some- 
thing, building into a new, strong, 
moral life. 


or 


The teacher must re-enforce every 
department, and every mind, by his 
own example and by the vigor and 
heroic worth of the work he is doing. 





The energy of the single soul poised 
on ‘its own center of righteousness 
gives strength, and attracts the most 
and the best spirits of the age to help 
it to accomplish its victorious mission. 








THE teachers of Missouri found that 
by circulating 150,000 copies of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
among the people, that the money it 
cost has been returned to them many 
times over, in the average increase of 
wages from $27 per month to an aver- 
age of $47.50 per month. 

Can we not make the compensation 
an even $50 per month, as a minimum, 
in all the States;? We can afford to 
do this. In fact we cannot afford not 
to do it, for this would insure compe- 


tent teachers for all our country 
schools. 


a SEE ae An ee 

THE local committee who have in 
charge the preparations for the great 
meeting of the N. E. A. in Toronto, 
next July, have already secured sev- 
eral of the largest halls in the city, 
easily accessable and very near each 
other. Mr. W. R. Callaway, who will 
be remembered as the efficient agent 
of the Wabash R. R. for years in St. 
Louis, is now the local representative 
of the Canadian Pacific R. R. in 
Toronto, and will be glad to see his 
old friends from the southwest. Mr. 
J. A. Richardson is the resident agent 
of the “Great Wabash R._ Kt. Co.” in 
Toronto, and very close connections 
have already been arranged for to take 
parties through direct by these lines 
without change of cars. We are in- 
debted to both these gentlemen and 
the secretary of the local executive 
committee, Mr. H. J. Hill, for an 
opportunity of looking over the fine 


‘halls already secured for the great 
and establish joy and galdness. | 


meeting in July. 

We advise our friends to communi- 
cate freely with any or all of these 
gentlemen for any information de- 
sired. Pi 

Our trade with Canada already 
amounts to about $100,000,000 a year. 
Facts which our teachers ought to 
take along with them to the great 
meeting of the N. E. A. in July next. 
There will be more of a “‘reciprocity’’ 


feeling on both sides after this meet- 
ing is held. 








THESE common schools are every- 
where a focus of intelligence, liberty 
sate eee Seber tan 
tend, perpe an them 
all the States. an 
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We stand for peace, for unity in this 
great work of educating for American 
citizenship. 

There is room enough, and work 
enough forall the common schools, 
for all the private schools, for all the 
denominational and sectarian schools. 
We cannot afford to abridge or limit 
or in any way hinder the work of 
these instrumentalities. Truth and 
God are over them all, in them all, 
through all of them, and these two, 
truth and God, cannot be overthrown. 
They are eternal verities that it is 
well to take note of in all our work. 





Our teachers in the common schools 
of the country work on in their great- 
ness, calmly and in silence with their 
still but strong lives of truth and 
virtue. The manifest of this labor 
makes little immediate impression 
unless we study it carefully. It is 
worthy all praise for its sure and in- 
evitable outcome of good citizenship 
notwithstading the gibes and sneers 
of those who would cripple and hin- 
der, if not abolish it altogether. 





THx more intelligence is diffused 
by our system of common schools, the 
more prolific of power it becomes 
among the people. 





THE resolute—the brave are always 
victorious. 


THE teacher should realize all the 
time that the result ot his work on 
the civilization, prosperity and com- 
merce of the world is incalculable. 
Thatitis notso regarded and com- 
pensated does not alter the fact at all. 


Our teachers are the liberators of 
the people, giving them more power— 
not their scourges—ignorance and its 
helplessness and imbecility is a 
scourge. Intelligence with its vigor 
and power, is success, prosperity, vic- 
tory. 











THE multiplied victories of our 
common school system already encir- 
cle the brow of every teacher, no mat- 
ter how humble, with an ever grow- 
ing splendor. 





ALL real strength lies within us, 
not without. 





Ir is said that men educate accord- 
ing to the dominant idea of their life. 
The soldier will educate to fight, the 
poet to poetry, the good to piety ; but 
women educate humanly, woman, like 
an wolian harp where no string pre- 
dominates over the rest, but the beau- 
tiful melody proceeds from the perfect 


unison of its tones, so woman teaches 
and educates evenly and humanly. 


as. 
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INTELLIGENCE, such as we find 
planted and premated in all our 
schools, both public and private, give 
an impulse to all the elevated and 
nobler sentiments of the people 
showing that merit, virtue and 
character are but the flag leading to 
victory ina material sense, precisely 
as christian morality is sublime, be- 
cause it is the safest guide we can fol- 


low and the dest and wisest counsellor 
of our highest private interest. 








THE ferment of “reform” is work-| 
ing. In The Forum for February, 
President C. K. Adams, of Cornell, 
presents his views as to “The Next 
Step in Education.”’ He is more rad- 
ical even than President Eliot, of 
Harvard. 

He would have 390 out of the 400 
“colleges” reduced to secondary 
schools, leaving the field of university 
and college work proper to the remain- 
ing ten. This would no doubt be a 
great and beneficent reform. Though, 
as President Adams clearly recognizes, 
it is a reform that can be brought 
about only by the slow process of nat- 
ural selection. 

Meanwhile, hesuggests a plan which, 
ifadopted, would seem to promise much 
by way of hastening that process. 
He takes the existing elective system 
as his point of departure. From this 
suggestive fact he argues that the 
junior and senior years might be ap- 
propriated by the universities, leaving 
the freshman and sophomore years 
for the colleges. 

In other words, the work of the col- 
legiate grade would end with the 
sophomore year, while with the be- 
ginning of the junior year all students 
would enter upon professional studies. 

Against this we cannot bat enter 
the same protest which we set forth 
in the preceding number of this 
JoURNAL to the Harvard scheme. 
The chief need of our time is a greatly 
increased number of men who value 
personal character above personal 
‘*possessions,’”’ above outward ‘‘ suc- 
cess’’ in any form whatever. 

The professional school necessarily 
directs the attention of the student 
mainly to success in its outward 
aspects. It is in the college proper 
where the studies are suited to dis- 
cipline and develop a man, as a man, 
that the conditions are most favorable 
for the growth of character. 

Hence, we cannot but think that 
President Adam’s argument has 
rather the effect of discrediting the 
whole elective system itself (within 
the range of college work proper) than 
of justifying the appropriation of the 
last two, and hence most effective, 
years of the character-fostering course 
to the specializing strain of the pro- 
fessional school. 

Weare far from undervaluing the 
professional school. We urge only 
that there should be no sacrifice of 
manhood to expertness, Integrity 
first, adroitness after. At best the 
temptations toward mal-adroitness 
are only too great. 


In sub: tantial agreement with this 
is a paper by Prof. Simon N. Patten, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
“The Educational Values of College 
Studies,’”’ in the Educational Review 
for February. After many suggestive 
things, he presents the claims of the 
moral sciences—Politics, Economics, 
Psychology and Ethics—as serving best 





reference is made above, and which 
ought therefore to be given a promi- 
nent place in the college curriculum. 
Not that they are to override the 
other studies (language, mathematics 
and the essentials of the ‘‘modern’”’ 
sciences) but that they should receive 
increasing attention as the sciences 
best calculated to ‘‘develop those 
qualities and faculties which are now 
most deficient in men.’’ 


=o 


In the same number of the Educa- 
tional Review, President E. B. An- 
drews, of Brown University, discussed 
the question of ‘‘Time and Age in Re- 
lation to the College Curriculum.” 

He is distinctly opposed to the 
shortening of the collegiate course 
for the degree of B. A. He is of the 
opinion that the usual (not necessarily 
average) age of youth in eastern col- 
leges is falling rather than rising. 
Hence, the argument of time-saving 
urged in favor of shortening the col- 
lege course has no real foundation. 
Besides, enough is to be accomplished 
by way of improved methods of teach- 
ing Greek and Latin to “save at least 
one year to the average college grad- 
nate.” 

On the other hand, his protest 
against the substitution of a profes 
sional for the liberal education is very 
decided. ‘‘The curse of our time, as 
far as liberal education is concerned, 
is early specialization.” 





ciclsshalaa 2 ->- le 

First let the youth become matured 
as a man. Nor ought there to be too 
great haste evenin this. Otherwise 
there is great danger that he will 
prove to be only an imitation man. 
Let him have time togrow. Better 
in most cases to receive the B, A. de- 
gree at twenty-four than at eighteen. 
The time-saving argument in favor of 
shortening the college term is not 
valid even if the average age of youth 
in colleges were increasing.” 


Wuart Dr. G. Stanley Hall pro- 
poses to do through the agency of 
“ The Pedagogical Seminary” (else- 
where referred to) in the field of edu- 
cational literature is much the same 
as that accomplished by Justinian for 
the Roman Law. It will be to render 
that literature not only available 
(now mostly in German) but also 


manageable in compass as well as or- 
ganic in character. 





Our teachers have become the 
champions and wish the triumph of 
great ideas—because it is the only tri- 
umph which sheds no blood—the only 
one which rests upon public opinion, 
right and justice—and above all the 
only one which endures. 

This work is always and everywhere 
a blessed and an honored work, be- 


cause it gives the people power and 
insures victory. 








Tue “don’t”? people never amount 
to anything. The world wants people 
who do something. Let us stand for, 
work for and live for the doing of 





those disciplinary purposes to which 


good and for the affirmation of the 
good. 


ITS FUNCTION. 


“ A victory is twice itself, 
When the achiever brings home full numbers.”, 
—SHAK. 


The common school teaches what 
all need, and what is common to all— 
culture. 

The Catholic, the Protestant, the 
Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, the 
Democrat, the Liberal, the Radical, 
the German, the Irishman, the Dutch- 
man, the yellow man, the black man, 
have not each a different mode of 
spelling the English language, the 
language of the law, but one and the 
same mode. 

They have not each a different 
grammar of the English language, 
but the same grammar. They have 
not each a different geography or 
technique of commerce, but all the 
same. 

They have the same technique 
of mathematics, of logic, of mechanics, 
of astronomy, of chemistry, of botany, 
of law—in a word the same technique 
for all the products of human intelli- 
gence. 

These must be made accessable to 
all and the common school is the only 
instrumentality so far devised in our 
political enonomy in this country by 
which this can be done. 

The common school will be main- 
tained, enlarged and perfected for the 
reasons above stated. The common 
school gives the people power. 

————__epec 








GREAT FORCES. 


“Force should be right,”"—Shak, 

We urge our teachers to constantly 
reinforce themselves and the text 
books they use, by contact with the 
outside world. These “gigantic forces”’ 
with which their pupils must come in 
contact in all their after life and 
work, when the school-life is over, 
should not be ignored even for a day. 

The school is a means to an end, all 
the time and not at all an endin 
itself. 

Let us then so conduct every reci- 
tation, pursue every study, utilize all 
of our drill and discipline in school as 
to constantly link the to-lay with the 
more important to-morrow. 

Mr Arthur Gibson in a late number 
of The Popular Science Monthly, 
says: 

“Tt must not be forgotten that 
there have never been before in the 
history of the world such gigantic 
forces at work, nor so rich and varied 
a field for their operation. If, instead 
of standing awe-stricken at the vast- 
ness of the results, we contemplate 
the magnitude and proportion of the 
original factors, we shall cease to 
marvel. 

Remembering the immense area of 
the country, the fertility of its soil, 
the number and riches of its mines, 
the number and navagability of its 
rivers, the availability and inexhaust. 
ability of its fuel; remembering the 
amount of available labor, both 
human and mechanical—the later 
representing hundreds of millions of 
human arms, and the former increased 








by supplies drawn from the Old Wor ld 
to the extent , also, of millions; re 
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membering the number and utility of 
mechanical inventions designed to 
assist in the production of wealth; 
and bearing in mind that during this 
period the country has been free from 
war; that she has had to keep neither 
navy nor standing army—when we 
contemplate all this, instead of losing 
our mental balance, we shall most 
probably feel a sense of disappoint- 
ment that the results are not even 
greater.”’ 


PUBLISH THE LAWS. 








“Come, give us a taste of your quality.” 


—SHAK, 
HY not? 

“Tt costs to publish the 
laws.’”” Yes, that is true, but it costs 
to have the !aws violated, and to pun- 
ish the violaters. 

How much? Well, we should not 
dare undertake to estimate what such 
cost is. Our teachers should instruct 
constantly their pupils and patrons 
that obedience to the law is not, by 
any means, all that good citizenship, 
or the state demands of its citizens. 

This, indeed, is but the humblest 
demand. And, if we recognize it as 
incumbent upon the state, that, be- 
fore it could demand obedience to its 
law from the citizen, it should render 
a knowledge of the law possible to the 
citizen, what shall we say of the duty 
of the government in this respect, 
when we find that it demands not 
merely obedience to the law, but also 
that the citizen should make the law. 
If the citizen does not know enough 
to make wise and equitable laws, we 
all have to smart for, and pay for this 
ignorance on the part of ,the law 
makers. 

If it costs too much to publish the 
laws enacted, let us have less in quan- 
tity and better in quality. 





Yes, the editors of the local papers 
all over the country realize the fact 
that the teachers are creating for them 
a certain, large, intelligent and grow- 
ing constituency, and if all teachers 
would furnish such items as Mr. L. 
J. Hall furnishes the Montgomery 
Standard, every sensible editor would 
be glad to get them and publish 
them. Such an educational column 
shows growth, intelligence, charac- 
ter, wisdom. It is better for the peo- 
ple to read, than neighborhood scan- 
dal—than low partisan politics. It 
shows unity, peace, good-will, pros- 
perity—results! 

Mr. Hall will make a first class 
County Schoo! Commissioner and we 
hope the people of Montgomery County 
will elect him by a large majority. 

THESE teachers form a solid sub- 
stratum of silent, effective, heroic 
men and woman, working on with an 
unwasting energy, inspiring pupils 
and parents alike; invincible, they do 
not even whisper to themselves how 
valuable and important they are. Let 
us give them for this all-important 
work proper joyful, permanent recog- 
nitio n. 





WOMEN IN LITERATORE, 


“Lay thou thy basis sure, 


For goodness dare not check thee.” 
—SHAK. 





MBS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


T the cecent celebration of the 
fortieth anniversary of the First 
National Woman’s Right’s Conven- 
tion, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read a 
paper on “ Women In Literature.”’ 

We very reluctantly make extracts 
from this magnificent address, for 
want of space to publish it complete. 

It can be found in full in The Wo- 
man’s Journal, Boston, of February 
14, 191° * * ; * 

“Tt would bedifficult to overstate the 
value of the historic spirit in any 
community. History and proph- 
ecy correspond to each other, and the 
great hope out of which our institu- 
tions sprang was founded upon a deep 
knowledge and recognition of the les- 
sons of the past and of the great 
truths which they illustrate. Myles 
Standish studied Cssar’s comment- 
aries, and by the fate of the Allo- 
broges and others learned how to deal 
with the aborigines of the new conti- 
nent, more, perhaps, in the spirit of 
heathen than that of Christian Rome. 
And those who formulated the princi- 
ples of our political faith were ac- 
quainted with the real republic of 
Athens, and with the ideal republic 
of its greatest citizen. 

I surely must mention here those 
letters of Mrs. John Adams, in which 
the spirit of hope and progress is made 
so evident. Did her husband treat as 
a joke the one in which she suggests 
that the franchise, so carefully en- 
sured to the men of the United States, 
might with advantage be extended to 
the women also? Whencedid she de- 
rive the idea? Had she read it in 
Plato’s republic? Doubtful. Had 
she not better read it in the great de- 
velopment of the time, in the new as- 
pects which it had brought to man- 
hood and womanhood? Surely it is 
written where the text of God’s provi- 
dence can be read without lexicon or 
commentary, in the history which 
was a prophecy, in the prophecy 


We were few and feeble at first, 
strong only in faith, purpose and res- 
olution. We are many now, and to 
the abstract strength of the justice of 
our cause, have been added the sym- 
pathy of numbers, and, more potent 
still, the justification of successful ex- 
periment. 

I said a word just now about the 
historic spirit. It is one whose lead- 
ings are not easy to follow. The ine- 
qualities of human progress often 
“give us pause’? between the new 
and the old, and the great features of 
human nature lie so deep in it, so far 
below the surface changes which time 
brings on, that we hesitate to say 
what is new and what is old. 

The book of Exodus preserves for 
us the burden of Miriam’s song of tri- 
umph. The pan of Deborah, the 
ecstatic words of Mary Mother, are 
read to-day in our churches, are em- 
balmed in the ritual of Christendom. 
And Sappho and the Sybils are figures 
beloved by us, though of them we can 
read nothing, of her but a fragment 
or two. I mention these very ancient 
names only that we may recognize the 
fact that women have always had 
some representation in literature. 

Who knows how many strophes 
learned from mothers and nurses 
have been interwoven with classic 
lyrics and familiar folksong? Not 
the less may we consider the present 
aspect of women in literature as a 
new one. The freedom of their ut- 
terances, the extent of their meri- 
torious performances, attest the new 
liberties which they already enjoy, 
the fresh inspiration which enables 
them to break the bonds of stereo- 
typed tradition and custom, as Sam- 
son broke the green withes with 
which treachery had bound him. To 
whoso READS HisToRY ARIGHT, this 
good time was promised and was to 
come—it is simply the unfolding of 
what was ever old and ever new, the 
advancing hope of humanity. 


I remember having written, not 
very long ago, that the New Jerusa- 
lem is a city, not of stones, but of 
souls ; and so we should wish it to be. 
But in our earthly surroundings, 
symbols avail much for expression 
and instruction, and while I think of 
these happy souls as passing, or hav- 
ing passed on in the fluent order of 
the future, I look at what they have 
left us, and each fair work seems to 
me likea block of precious, polished 
marble, set in the architecture of the 
ages. 

These great women, like the great 
men we wot of, have been builders. 
Better than Peter’s dome is the out- 
look of tree and lofty thought, more 
sacred than its high altar is the right 
to the holiest motives, to the purest 
aspirations. 

This outlook, this emancipation 
from mean fears and cowardly consid- 
erations, the true-hearted in litera- 





which is already becoming history ! 
a * * 
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ture have won and are keeping for us. 


cent, let. us rejoice to see our sex 
not only worthily associated, but 
largely represented. 

Travelers and students love to 
trace throughout the world, the mon- 
uments of human achievements. We 
stand in reverence before the tombs 
and temples of Egypt, before the mar- 
ble gods of Greece. Loftier, more 
august than either, are the’ high 
courts of literature, where sit en- 
throned those whose glory shall never 
fall. Before the studious soul, the 
great vista slowly unfolds itself. 
While busy multitudes come and go, 
there remain those who cannot die, 
whose light cannot be extinguished. 
They belong to all countries, to all 
times. 

IT see here and there among them 
the sybil, the poet, the prophetess. 
But when I say, “‘ To-day,” a new 
door opens; a glad procession winds 
its way among the immortals. Seats 
are given them, and crowns. Whether 
of to-day or of yesterday, they have 
come to stay.” 


THE PRINTED PAGE. 








“Then join you with them like a rib of steel, 
To make strength stronger.” 
—SHAK. 


It is claimed by those best posted 
that eight persons read every paper 
published before it is destroyed, many 
persons read this journal and read it 
again so as to reinforce themselves 
with arguments to meet opponents to 
certain important school measures. 

We have, on the above basis nearly 
two hundred thousand readers, and 
the results is manifest in the study 
and solid improvement of our school 
system’in all the State where this 
journal circulates. We want on this 
account to double its circulation in all 
the States, and we ask our teachers in 
all the States to help us do this. 

Our valued contemporary, the Edu- 
cational Courant, of Louisville, Ky., 
in speaking of the direct money value 
to the teachers in the circulation of 
this JOURNAL among the people said : 

“A year or two ago, theeditor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, urged that a liberal distri- 
bution of that paper among the teach- 
ers, school officers, and tax-payers 
would reimburse each teacher four- 
fold its cost in one year. The teachers 
caught the idea, and wisely and zeal- 
ously i until one, hundred 
a 
wore but lints saveleiiem kt teh 


close of the year the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri showed an avera : 
increase of teachers’ wages 

of 19.62. Of course it was not 
claimed that all this was due to the 
Journal—but that it was an active 
and ited factor in securing this 


desired sosult, no intelligent 
person will 





By the use of our “Aids to School 
Discipline ”’ teachers soon double 
Stsntth puntie ama Genitnaiinie 

rest pu and paren ° 
the work done in the school-room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 

Those who have used them and 
thoy not aly diecipline tie sekeel, 

ey not only pline 
but so far their use has more than 
doubled the attendance. 
me ig for Bree vn 





In a work so meritorious, so benefi- St. 
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We shall send entirely free, postage 
paid for one year, the weekly edition 
of the Chicago Inter Ocean, or the 
weekly edition of the New York World 
fifty-two copies, to every new sub- 
scriber to the AMERICAN JOURNAJ. OF 
EDUCATION, or to any old subscriber 
who renews hisor her subscription for 
another year. See coupon order on 
page—. Itis an admitted fact that 
when the teachers of Missouri wisely 
and zealously put more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of this JouRNAL into cir- 
culation the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Mis- 
souri showed an average in- 
crease of teachers’ wages of 
19.62. Of course it was not claimed 
that all this was due to the Journal 
— but that it was an activeand prompt 
and the principal factor in securing 
this desired result; no intelli- 
gent person will deny. 

Yop see you get three or four times 
more reading matter with this com- 
bination than is given by any other 
Edueational Journal of the United 
States, just such reading as every live 
teacher needs to enliven and reinforce 
the text books in geography and his- 
tory. 

THE real teacher says: ‘Tell the 
people that I die with the regret of 
having done so little for posterity.” 








ELOQUENCE becomes the conquer- 
or and master of the world. 


+ pee 


WE must not conclude, because of 
the infamous and unscrupulous com- 
bination between the ‘‘tool’’ President 
Canfield, and the pigmy, Sheldon, at 
the last meeting of the N. E. A. that 
moral energy among the teachers of 
the United States has: ceased to exist. 

eho OMS 2 

THE blades of the shears of censor- 
ship, wielded by the ‘‘tool’”’ Presdent, 
Canfield, and the moral dwarf, Shel- 
don, are too short to reach the AMERI- 
OAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

a 

AN independent press seems to be 

in demand. 





THE 400,000 teachers of the United 
States will repudiate this badge of 
barbarism which Canfield and Shel- 
don tried so hard to fix upon them at 
the meeting of the N. E. A. at St.Paul. 
Letters from every State in the Union 
come to us thanking us for exposing 
this infamous ring. 

——______ p> a 
In our system of common schools 
progress is made not by decay, but by 
@ vital transformation of the old idi- 
ome into the new language of today, 
giving the people more power. 


INTELLECT comes from the whole 
man, as it is the light that enlight- 
ens the whole man, so that he can 
‘comprehend the relation and nature 
of things, know their worth, their 
end and their power from the begin- 
ing to the end. 
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A GRAMMAR CRANK. 








**Corrupted the youth of the realm.”—Snak, 

In order to give a glimpse of the 
“stuff’’ called ‘‘methods’’ in teaching 
grammar, which pours in upon us, 
incessantly, and which would fill, to 
the exclusion of all else, our columns, 
each issue we give an extract from 
an article sent us from a friend in the 
State of Yew York—an old patron and 
along time subscriber, too, one who 
ought to know: better than to expect 


of twaddle on grammar. He says: 

‘We object seriously to these at- 
tempted innovations on grammar in 
the reduction of ten parts of speech to 
eight. The participal is still to be 
treated as the participial mode of the 
verb to which it belongs. Articles 
are classed with the adjectives, as 
modifying nouns. The office they 
perform is so special, as well as dis- 
tinct from that of the adjective com- 
monly so-called, that the effort to dis- 
place them as a separate part of 
speech, can never succeed. 

It is a mistake to turn the attention 
to the conjoining formation of the rel- 
ative pronouns, calling them conjunc- 
tive pronouns, instead of regarding 
them as representing antecedent sub- 
etantives. We cannot accept the the- 
ory that the class of words which 
embrace whoever and whichsoever 
are each a conjunction, a noun, and a 
prounoun. The introduction of such 
terms as prepositive substantive mod- 
ifier, for the preposition with its noun 
in the objective case, post-substantive 
for the nominative case after two 
verbs and intransitive post—adjective, 
should not, and cannot recieve recog- 
nition by good scholars.” 

But hold! What would there be 
left of pupil or man or woman to 
“recognize” after being “‘putthrough”’ 
such a course of language “sprouts’’ 
as that—yet this sort of “stuff” is 
paraded as ‘‘methods”—year after 
year. What wonder school journals 
languish and die, fed by, or feeding 
such saw dust as that. They ought 
to die; contrast this with that, in an 
Educational column, with live, virile, 
practical items such as Mr. L. J. Hall 
puts into the “Educational Column” 
of the Montgomery Standard every 
week and you get the difference be- 
tween a “crank” and a live man. 


A gangrened body, like these self- 
elected officers of the N. E. A., is not 
to be healed by applying ulcer to ulcer. 
There must be a transfusion of new 








blood in spite of the pigmy, who con- 
cocted this scheme of self-election and 
self-perpetuation. 


we should give space to such a mess} Y% 





Spring Humors, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, 
or blotchy, whether of the skin, scalp, or blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, are now speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Cuticura Remedies when the best physicians and all other remedies 
fail. The almost miraculous cures daily effected by them prove this. No 
statement is made regarding them not warranted by the strongest evidence. 
They are, in truth, the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor reme- 
dies of modern times. They.are abso- 
lutely pure, and agreeable to the most 
sensitive, and may be used on the young- 
est infant and most delicate invalid with 
gratifying amd unfailing success. CurTI- 
cura, the great skin cure, instantly allays 
the most intense itching, burning, and 
inflammation, permits rest and sleep, 
soothes and heals raw and irritated surfaces, clears the skin and scalp of 
crusts and scales, and restores the hair. Curicura Soap, the only medicated 
toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. CutTicura RE- 
SOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier, and greatest of humor remedies, 
cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. Hence, the 
Cuticura Remedies cure every humor of the Spring, from the simplest 
facial blemishes to the worst case of scrofula. Sale greater than the combined 
sales of all other blood and skin remedies. a 





aa “ How to Cures Diszasgs or THE SKIN AND BLoop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Dis- 
eases, 50 Illustrations, 100 testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 

Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, soc. Cuticura Soap, 25c.; Curicura RE- 
SOLVENT, $1. - Prepared by Porrzr Druc anp CuEmIcaAL CorporATION, Boston. 


. : red, rough, and oily skin and hands, painful finger-ends with 
Pimply, Blotchy Skin, shapeless nails, are prevented and cured by Cuticura Soap, 


incomparably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the 
nost expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap,and the only preventive and cure 
of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simpl- 
humors of infants and children. Sale greater than the combined sale of allother skin soaps. Sold everywhere. 





SHELDON and Canfield imagined 
they had a‘“‘soft thing’ in making 
the teachers of the United States do 
“*hod-work”’ for them until they had 
“‘squeezed’’ $50,000 out of them. It 
seems mean and low and venial now 
that it has been exposed, but they 
have only themselves to blame for it. 
They themselves “brought it forth” 
when Canfield, in his infamous tyran- 
ny, informed the N.E. A. that “all 
its affairs were inthe hands of its offi- 
cers and committes’” and that the 
plebian paying members had nothing 
todo but ‘‘sneeze’’ when the ‘little 
tin gods”’ take snuff. 





THESE teachers blaze away with 
the torch of intelligence and mary an 
old hidden, rotton thing in politics 
and diplomacy becomes noticeable to 
the common people by virtue of their 
work and the intelligence which 
grows out of it. 





Nothing good or great, or progress- 
ivein the school or in the nheighbor- 
hood, should be allowed to escapes the 
favorable commentof the ubiquitous 
spirit of the teacher. 


The teacher must not only know all 
that his pupils know, but he must 
know all things beyond their knowl- 
edge and vision, so that he can lead 
them heroically to victory. 











Intellect, vigor and genius always 
triumph. 


‘There is, as you see, 





By the use of our ‘Aids to School 
Discipline’’ teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest pa ils and parents alike, in 
the work done in the school-room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 

Those who have used them and 
so, thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far their use has more than 
doubled the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





A MODEL COLUMN. 


“Will it serve as a model?”—SHak. 

We present below about what we 
consider a model educational column. 
Mr. L. J. Hall, superintendent of 
schools in Montgomery City, Mo., is 
the author. We commend it tothe 
teachersin all theStates. What would 
be the result, if, inall the 50,000 news- 
papers in the country, the teachers 
should lay before the people the results 
of their work, as Mr. Hall has done, 
and is doing each week. Not crude 
theories, of how to teach ‘‘grammar,”’ 
and small ‘‘catches’’ in mathematics. 
none of this 
nauseous nonsense in theee columns. 

Mr. John W. Jacks, the editor and 
publisher of the Montgomery Stand- 
ard, is one of the most careful, con- 
peesaeve editors in spe. a a 
all the time-it is ably edited and is ik 
an thing ele interfore with this inter: 

y - 


estin helpful, ‘‘ Zducation- 
al Column.” His patrons want it 
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every week, read it carefully, and help | was $206; for 1889-' 0; $492; for 1890-1 
Superintendent Hall to carry out the d 
valuable. suggestions made in each 
issue. 











* Attendance still improving. We 
are making some of our old time per 


cents again. 


Ninety-seven and two-tenths per 
cent in attendance last week. Quite 
# number withdrawn, however, on ac- 
count of sickness. 


The per cent of attendance for the 
last month is 93.7 This is probably the 
lowest per cent we’ll make this year; 
but still it is above the average for 
schools of the country. 





Four hundred and seventy-six pupils 
belonged to the school during the 
month of January. Of this number 
93.7 per cent, or 447, were present 
every day. 

One room, No. 7, made a perfect 
record last week. Good! Let us all 
improve the attendance. The value 
of regularity cannot be overestimated. 





Let us make a still better record. 
Why not have one month of school 
without any tardiness? Will notpar- 
ents help us? 





Twelve cases of tardiness outof a 
possible 17,880 is not a very poor rec- 
ord, butitis not so good as it might be. 

Why have tardiness at all? 





We should like very much to have 
every man in Montgomery City visit 
the school; not altogether on the 
school’s account either. We should 
like to have you know what kind of a 
school you are paying for. Come at 
any time, you’ll not disturb us, look 
through the different departments 
and give us the benefit of your obser- 
vation. 





The growth of our school during the 
past few years has been steady and 
marked. The enrollment for the last 
four years has been as follows: 1887- 
88, 392 pupils; 1888-89, 432 pupils; 
1889-90, 491 pupils; 1890-91, 502 pupils 
for the half term, which will probably 
be increased to 540 or 550. The im- 
provement in attendance and punc- 
tuality has been still more marked. 
These things certainly indicate a 
healthy condition. 





The reputation that our school isat-| . 


$865 for the half and this will 
probably be in sed to about $600. 
These things speak for themselves.’’ 





We call that a ‘Model Educational 
Column.’”’ If our teachers maintained 
a similar column in every wary g pa- 
per in all the States, we should soon 
see a revolution on this question of 
maintaining our schools on an ade- 

uate basis for properly educating all 
the people as wellas for sdequately 
compensating the teachers who do 
such invaluable work inside and out- 
side the schoolroom. Of course Mr. 
Hall would make a first-class county, 
school commissioner and we hope he| 
will be elected. 





SHORT=MANDp. 


‘A Practical Course for Only $2.00, 
Send for Particulars. 


The Fifth Lesson of the Series 
Here Given. 








(Copyrighted by Eldon Moran.) 


PEN OR PENCIL—WHICH ? 

When the reporter writes with a pencil, he 
should obtain one of medium hardness only,keep 
itsharpened, and useit with soft or uncalendered 
paper. For general purposes, it is better to use 
a pen; the pencil in exceptional cases only. In 
every respect it will be observed that the pen 
and pencil differ from each other. The question 


to the merits of each for reporting purposes 
bas been discussed to a considerable extent by 


members of the profession. Those reporters 
who employed a pencil while learning, never 
afterwards giving the pen a fair trial, of course 
regard the pencil with the greater favor. Of 
those who have fairly tested both, the majority 
prefer the pen. The advantages of each may be 
seen from the following comparison: 

1. Pen work is permanent; pencil writing 
fades out in a few years. 

2. Notes taken with a pen are black and easy 
to read; pencil writing is bard on the eyes, and 
for this one important reason a pencil should 
be used as little.as possible. 

8. Writing with a gold pen, which is a yield- 
ing, sensitive instrument, is much less fatigu- 
ing than manipulating a pencil, which is stiff 
and inflexible. 

Short-hand reporters must be able to write 
many thousands of different words, but nine- 
tenths of all the writing they do consists in-tak- 
ing down over and over again only a few hun- 
dred very common words. Evidently the first 
requisite toskill in stenography isa very high de- 
gree of familiarity with just this class of words 
and phrases. The reporter writes “is, may, 
will-be, I-can, do-not,” hundreds of times to 
“ ocean, extracting, caliber, indigo, delve,” etc., 
once. 

He may take time, occasionally, to write a 
hard word in long-hand, but he will fail almost 
certainly if he is obliged to hesitate for an in- 
stant before writing one of these frequent 
words or phrases, Hence the teacher will drill 





EXPLANATION. 
In line 1 the first letter has the force of thin 
three, and is called ith; the second, the force of 
th in those, and is called the. When s has the 
sound of 2, as in was or goes, it is called 2, and 
expressed by a thickened stem. S is most com- 
monly expressed by the circle; but the curve is 
needed when an initial vowel precedes, asin ace, 
line 7, or a final vowel follows, as in sew, line 8. 
In line 8, the first letter called ish, has the force 
of sh in bishop, or ti in motion, When struck up- 
wards it is called shay. The second, called zhe, 
is equivalent to s in pleasure. The curves in line 
4are called way and yay, and are the same as the 
consonants w and y. H, always written up- 
wards, is called hay, and ng, ing. Shaded m, 
called emp, is equivalent to mp or mb, as in tem- 
ple, or tumble. Upward r, called ray, is used 
more than the down-stroke. It is quicker, of- 
tener secures a good angle, and prevents word- 
forms from extending too far below the line. 
When the circle s occurs between two straight 
stems, it is placed outside the angle, as in geyser; 


the curve.@ The circle is put on the left of 
up-strokes hay and ray. 

eens ieee hide rate heap road ride 
going reap saw ease reach rake rose. 

Sentences. 1. This boy’s name is Jake, and he 
has a rake by his side. 2. He will take the rope 
and go and tie the cow. 3. This boy’s name is 
James, and he has a spike and a nail. 4. Milo 
will take them and file them for two hours. 

KEY TO PLATE 5. 

% Ace eyes thief loathe shave shite weak 

8 MG 38 rise row rout Reno rising roar. 

9 Hoeing shaking heath shoal house hoax 

height yore. 
10 Recede geyser Kaiser miser spacer chosen 


ing facing. 
ll This veuk I take my fifth lesson in stenog- 


raphy. 
Word: Signs. 12—Them for they] think was 
your way he are stenography advantage 
a and {or an) period. ‘ 
Translate lines 13, 14 and 16. 


Plate 5. 
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his class daily, and require the pupil’s practice 
to be devoted mainly to this class of words. 


a’. we. NW OAs 


» ALL KIGHTS RESERVED, 





at all other times it is if possible placed inside’ 








WE again urge our friends to date 
and write their name plain in signing 
letters, and please put on *he post- 
office and the county too, and the 
State. We have had too much of our 
mail matter “‘ mis-sent’’ within the 
last sixty days, hence we urge our 
friends to put on all the directions 
very plain. 





THOSE premiums sent free, men- 
tioned on page 9, take both the teacher 
and the tax-payer. It is not often so 
much is sent free with any other paper. 
We mean to do the best things all the 
time for our friends. 


AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCI- 
PLINE. 
**I say no more than truth.” 


—SHAK, 
LEASE to read what is said ot 


the practical beneficial results of 
using our “Aids to School Discipline.” 
It is said that the school attendance 
has increased more than 100,000 by 
their use the past year. 
Your “‘ Aids to School Discipline” 
recently sent me, have been used in 
our school, and the result is,—that the 
attendance has been more than 
doubled. A new interest has been 
awakened among the pupils and 
parents ; and there has been no tardi- 
ness since I began their use. 
Please to send another set by first 
mail and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 

A.L.A. 

See how to get them free—coupon 
order on page 9. 











ROBERT BROWNING. 





“His greatest thoughts, lke sturdy ships, 
Keep their majestic course, } 
Bearing above the waves of Time, 
Dramatic fire and lyric force. 


And Fame, beside his new-made grave 
Bends with uncovered head, 

To lift his genius from the dust 
Of the world’s deathless dead!” 





The teachers should never under- 
take anything but what they can 
carry through. 








1 If you havea {§ 
COLD or COUCH, | 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 








If you wish to join our class and take this course of twelve lessons in short 
hand, clip out and send in the following ‘“‘ coupon order’’. We send the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year, postpaid, and the twelve lessons, 
with full and complete instructions, for $2.00. 


COUPON ORDER. 

—To— 
J. B. MERWIN—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $2.00 by mon 
ey order or registered letter. Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one 
year, and the twelve lessons in short hand, to 

Ue-Here sign your full name, 


| 
| 








taining is evidenced by the attendance 
of non-resident pupils. The amount 
of tuition fees for the year of 1888-9 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 
Is SURE CURE FOR IT. 
This preparation contains the stimula- 


ting properties of the tes 
and fine NM Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 

table as milk. Three times as effica- 





cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 

Emulsion, better than allothers oe. For 

all forms of Wasting y 
CONSUMPTION, 


Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like SCOTT'S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let noone by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 
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TEXAS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 








Ww. 8. IN, Houston, Tex... 
J.B. MEE WIR to Tex-: | Raitors 








We shall send entirely free, postage 
paid for one year the weekly edition of 
the Galveston News or the Austin 
Statesman, or the New York World, 
fifty-two copies to every new sub- 
scriber to the ‘‘ American Journal of 
Education,’”’ or to any old subscriber 
who renews his or her subscription for 
another year. See coupon order on page 
9. Itis an admitted fact that when 
the teachers of Missouri wisely 
and zealously put more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand 
coples of this Journal into circula- 
tion the report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Missouri 
showed an average increase 
of teachers’ wages of 19.62. 
Of course it was not claimed that all 
this was due to the Journal— but 
that it was an active and prompt and 
the principal factor in securing this 
desired result, 0 intelligent per- 
son will deny. 

You see you get three or four times 
more reading matter with this com- 
bination than is given by any other 
Educational Jourral in the United 
States, and that too of just the kind 
of reading our teachers most need. 





STRENGTHEN the good all the time 
in your school district and among 
your patrons and pupils. Fill the 
mind and the time with good things, 
until goedness becomes the settled 


habit of thought and expression and 
action. 


LET us hear the best of the good 
and only the good of the best of our 
friends. vs 


Your friends will thank you for 
calling their attention toour premium 
offers on page 9, so that they too can 
secure our very liberal premiums now, 
while we are able to furnish so much 
reading matter with the JouRNAL for 
$1.60. Better send 10cts. to register 
the illuminated, illustrated writing 
tablets. 


NEw light is kindling by the work 
our teachers are doing in every neigh- 
borhood. This light flashing out 
from reading circle to reading circle, 
from school to school, promises a 
glorious illumination among and for 

. the people, giving them more intelli- 
gence and power—and pewer-.expands 
in all directions too. 











THERE must have beensome motive 
for this infamous job, put up by Shel- 
don and his “ tool’’ President Can- 
field on the N. E. A. at St. Paul. 
There is at the bottom of such a crime 
as this either a very powerful reason 
or a great folly. What was it but an 
effort to secure the “‘boodle” Shel- 
don brags of “‘squeezing”’ out of the 
“school marms”’ of the country to the 





Modestly, humbly but firmly, after 
@ careful study of the situation, take 
the responsibility and go forward in 
your career, relying upon yourself, 


achieve victory. 





sure success at every step. 





of his tent to consult when any new 
idea or combination came into his 
mind. 


sult as to plans for success? Would 
they not achieve a thousand victories, 
where new we see indecision and de- 
feat, if this was done? 

Maps were the invariable companion 
of Napoleon in all his campaigns and 
Napoleon’s victories all put together 
could not be compared with the cam- 
paign of the teachers of these common 
schools. Napoleon won more glory, 
but he died an exile on a lonely island. 
The teachers win permanent power, 
and live forever in the grateful mem- 
ory of the souls they have instructed 
and made strong and righteous. 





WASN’T HE A DAISY? 


“Nay, he’s a flower 
In faith, a very daisy.” 
—Saak. 


By R. M. Gannon, San Felipe, Tex. 


A stingy old farmer went out to sow; 

He would not buy a plough nora hoe; 

And of course his crops refused to grow ; 
But wasn’t he a daisy? 


A carpenter went to build him a home; 

He had no hammer nor saw of his own; 

So he tried to build with his hands alone; 
Oh! wasn’t he a daisy? 


A shoemaker bargained to make some shoes; 
He had no last nor awl to use; 
So all his customers he did lose; 

And wasn’t he a daisy? 


A teacher tried to teach the chaps; 
He had no globe, no charts, no maps; 
Now, wasn’t he a daisy? 


The School Board built a school house neat, 

But it had no desk, and it had no seat; 

So the children had to stand on their feet. 
Consistency, thou art a —— daisy. 


————+aeo——_—__—___ 


us the second in the world of souls. 





neglect or ignore it. 





extent of $30,000. 


and then you will not only lead, but 


Let us in the school calculate re- 
sults with perseverance, so as to in- 


Napoleon wrought his wonderful 
work by having a map spread out at 
night in his apartment, or on the floor 


Do our teachers thus work and con- ' 


{For the AMERICAN JoURNAL oF Epucation.] | Al 


And the learning he gave was nothing but raps. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS, equity; these are 
the two aspects of the law of love and 
of God. He would have us here ex- 
hibit the first aspect in the world of 
matter and of the body ; Hewillshow 


Ir is here, a present, a growing 
menace, this illiteracy, with its help- 
lessness, vice and crime. We cannot, 
therefore, without grave imprudence, 
In ignorance 
these States weigh upon us; intelli- 
gent and strong they support us. 
They are our members; we cannot 
amputate it, it must be tended and 
cured. Ignorance is agangrene. Woe 
betide us if we let it grow worse ; it 
will spread upon us. Our blood is 
largely mixed with their blood through 
all the States. Commerce is simply 
@ ligature, efficacious only for a time. 


ALABAMA. 


“A theme of honor and renown, 
A spur to valient and magnanimous deeds.” 
—SHAK. 


HON. JOHN G. HARRIS. 

We glean from the Educational Ez- 
change some interesting and valuable 
items in regard to the Hon. John 
Gideon Harris, State Superintendent 
of Education of Alabama. 

On the 1st of December, 1890, as the 
successor of the Hon. Solomon Palmer, 
Hon. J. G. Harris qualified as State 
Superintendent. 

He is a native of the State, and his 
education was for the most part ob- 
tained under the celebrated Professor 
Henry Tutwiler at Green Springs, 


a. 

In 1858 he received his diploma in 
law from the Cumberland University 
at Lebanon, Tenn. Previously he 
had taught school for five years. 
The money needed in securing his 
education was earned by himself, and 
when he graduated he did not possess 
a dollar. As a business man he has 
been a success, and as a lawyer he 
was noted as an advocate. 

He practiced law in Sumter county, 
Alabama, from the end of the war 
until March, 1886, at which time he 
was appointed Register ef the United 
States Land Office at Montgomery. 
The wisdom of President Cleveland in 
this appointment is manifest in the 
able and faithful manner in which 
the duties of this important office 
were discharged. As a Christian gen- 
tleman, Major Harris is known at 
home and abroad. He has long been 
connected with the Baptist Church, 
and was for several years editor of the 
Alabama Baptist, a religious paper 
now published in Montgomery. In 
that position he proved to be an in- 
structive, pleasing and forcible writer. 
In June, 1890, Major Harris was elec- 
ted President of the great Interna- 
tional Sunday School Convention, 
which held its meeting in Pittsburg, 
Pa. This was a high tribute to his 
Christian character and executive 
ability. At this meeting he presided 
with dignity, and proved himself an 
able parliamentarian. 

His election to the State Superin- 
tendency of Alabama was another 
source of gratification to his many 
friends, and with such a record the 
teachers of Alabama and the whole 
country may well believe that they 











have an able, progressive, great 
educational leader, in Maj. J. G. 
Harris. 

Our teachers begin to realize not 
only the necessity, but the potency 
and power of this element of friendly, 
able leadership in their work. The 
fact is, that these four hundred thou- 
sand teachers in the United States ; 
North, South, Eastand Westare broth- 
ers and sisters, without knowing each 
other in person; they are kindred 
souls, working to bring light and to 
give power to the people—each in 
their separate place and way and 
sphere—but their combined work is 
redemption; itis prophecy; it is his- 
tory ; itis salvation. 

It is for this reason the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION inaugurated 
this movement to give some recogni- 
tion to those who, by their special en- 
dowments and qualifications, have 
risen to eminence. In all other 
spheres of effort this recognition is 
given even to persons far less worthy. 
We are properly and naturally 
drawn to those whose superiority we 
feel ; a kind of instinct reveals to us 
the truth which we are endeavoring 
to establish ; we perceive in this su- 
periority what we are destined to be- 
come ourselves. 

Certainly to the influence of ex- 
ample, and to the confidence which 
springs from the presence of such per- 
manent help, a new and powerful 
emulation, springing from our de- 
sire to be united with those we love, 
will give nobleness to sentiment and 
confidence to action. 

There are thousands of these un- 
crowned kings and queens doing 
faithful work in the ranks of our 
teachers in all the States who wel- 
come such leadership. 

Through the opening of this intel- 
lectual horizon, dawning now upon the 
people, by virtue of the work such 
leaders and teachers are doing, what 
infinite combinations for good take 
form. How much life is to be en- 
larged; how happiness is to be in- 
creased; insight and outsight and 
foresight is to be given—andall are to 
be uplifted. Poetry, philosophy and 
righteousness are to take the place of 
ignorance, stupidity and selfishness. 
In all this work and in all these tri- 
umphs we are to share—all the grand 


phalanx of the four hundred thousand 
teachers of the United State march to 


victory. 


WE hope our teacbers enter upon 
their great work everywhere with 
faith, with patience, and above all, in 
the spirit of love. 

“ For love’s a virtue for heroes 
As white as the snow on high hills, 
And immortal as every great soul is, 
That struggles, endures and fulfills.” 

When our teachers learn through 
this instrumentality and that of the 
local press to cultivate a community 
of understanding and agreement—a 
harmony of policy and procedure—no 
political organization can stand 
against or thwart the united effort of 


en 








400,000 such leaders. 
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What Our Teachers Most Need Sent Free! 





Ir there is one thing, that the 400,000 
teachers of the United States need, in 
their work as teachers, more than 
another, it is to get into contact and 
sympathy with the world outside and 
out of sight of the school room. 


They spend five days in the week in 
this close atmosphere, dealing with 
past facts, as recorded in the text- 
books, The text-books necessarily 
stop with some past utterance of 
truth or genius. 


The world with its interests drives 
on and grows. The teachers need to 
come in contact with the living out- 
side and out of sight world constant- 
ly and keep in touch with its vigor- 
ous, progressive life in order to do the 
best work. 


Look over the propositions made in 
our subscription coupon order on page 
9. We will send you, entirely free, 
apy Weekly State Paper mentioned, in 
the United States, post paid, fifty-two 
copies, and THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, one year for $1.50, or 


two copies, entirely free, one year, 
and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION for $1.50, thus giving to every 
teacher of the United States for $1.50, 
three or four times as much reading 
matter as is furnished by any other 
Journal of Education, published. 

That is, we will give you an insight 
into what the world is doing to-day, 
and every day, at the great literary 
and commercial centres, in these pa- 
pers, with a copy of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 80 that all 
ean re-enforce themselves with the 
best life and the brightest and best 
ideas developed, by the very ablest 
writers, just the information the teach- 
ers need to re-enforce the dead facts 
and past utterances in the text-books, 
with the latest, vital, living truth on 
all these subjects discussed. 

Teachers can take the JOURNAL 
and some friends the other paper, if 
they want to make such a combina- 
tion, and thus have the reading, and 
influence, and culture of both papers 
for the price of one.—See coupon or- 
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LET us with strong, sincere, honest 
words of commendation, and with the 
unmistakable signs of cordial sym- 
pathy, make the pathway of these 
teachers and instructors of our chil- 
dren, one of light and joy. They 
earn and deserve recognition for all 
this patient devotion. Its results 
flame out in the strong, beautiful 
characters of our patriots, statesmen, 


artists and poets, who light up the/| , >, 


centuries as they pass. 


| Our teachers know that it is more 
important to give their pupils moral 
training and right habits than to 
make laws and erect tribunals. 


Our teachers need a little more 





ness; need a little more foresight into 
the future, a little more tertility of 
expedients and affability of manners. 


T need contact with the outside 
more. They get all this in our 


familiarity with the genius of busi-| 


THE BASIS OF KNOWLEDGE, 





“*A precious seeing to the eye.” 
—SHAK, 


Observation is the basis, absolutely, 
of all knowledge. 

Children in the schools and parents 
at home talk of what they see. 

Pupils in school must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon, to 
properly locate places mentioned in 
their geography, reading and history 
lessons to aid the mind to hold on to 
the facts related in these lessons. 
Hence the necessity of providing a 
set of maps for every school, if you 
would have the pupils read and study 
and retain what is communicated. 

If children are reciting lessons 
about the State in which they live or 
about St. Louis, Chicago,’ New Or- 
leans, Boston, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Galveston or any other city, 
they must have a map before them to 
locate properly these places, as well 
as all others of which the lesson 
treats. 

With maps hanging before them, 
the children will link state to state 
and city to city, and trace not only 
the boundaries but the important 
commercial relations of each to the 
other. 

In fact, the important news of the 
day, coming as it does from all parts 
of the country and the world, which 
should be commented upon for a few 
moments every day, cannot be intelli- 
gently understood by the children in 
the school or at home, without the 
liberal use of maps. 

A whole class can be taught at 
once with these maps before them, 
and the teacher instructs ten or 
twenty better and more effectively 
with them than they could instruct 
one pupil without them, hence they 
can do as much more work if these 
maps are furnished every school as 
there are pupils to be instructed. 

With these maps before the pupils 
every lesson learned in the school is 
linked to the work, and becomes val- 
uable as a help to our every day life. 

What do we produce in this state 
more than we consume? 

Where do we sell it? 

What do other states and countries 
produce that we buy and use every 
day? 

Where does our coffee, tea, sugar, 
spices and clothing come from? 


with a set of maps by which to locate 
places distinctly we avoid the details 
which burden the minds of the chil- 
dren with useless information and 
enables them to get ina short time 
what it would take years to learn 
without these helps; hence every 
school should be furnished at once 
with a fall set of maps. 

They can be had now with a globe, 
black-boards and a set of reading 
charts for such a trifling expense, 
when the great advantage they give 
to every child is taken into considera- 





P 





tion—together with the time saved— 


We must learn all these facts, and | g¢, 


that it is economy to secure them, and 
a waste of the time of the teachers and 
pupils not to have them. 

These advantages are so obvious 
and clear to intelligent school officers 
that it only remains to point out 
where they van be had. We giveyou 
the evidence of their help and their 
value by those who have proved 
what can be done by them—by the 
test of experience. 
(ee 


HOW TO DO IT. 


“TI give it you 
In earnest of a further benefit.” 
—SHAK. 
Miss Rachel N. Schneider, of St. 
Francois County, Mo., writes us as 
follows: 

“The maps we ordered from you 
while teaching at Point Pleasant, 
were received promptly. We were 
all greatly delighted with them. 
They are superior toany I have ever 
used before. We purchased the maps 
with the proceeds of an entertainment 
I gave for that purpose. We raised 
the money very easi/y in that way. 

We shall have to enlarge the school 
house next year, on account of the in- 
creased interest manifested. 

Thanking you for your promptness 
in sending us these “tools to work 
with in the school room,’’ I am 

Respectfully, 
RACHEL N. 8.” 

of course every school can secure 
the funds with which to purchase 
these needed ‘tools to work with in 
the school room,” easily, by giving an 
entertainment as Miss Schneider did 
and so have them to use without any 
more delay. 





Dickens’ complete works sent you 
Sree, post paid. One dozen Jlluminat- 
ed Cover Writing Tablets sent you 
free post paid. See coupon order, 
page 9. 





By the use of our ** Aids to 
School Discipline ”’ teachers soon 
double the attendance of pupils. 
These Aids interest pupils and 
parents alike, in the work done in the 
school-room—they prevent tardiness 
and absence. 


Those who have used them and 
so, thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled 
the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine Bt., 
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We shall send entirely free, postage 
paid, for one year, the weekly edition 
of the Arkansas Democrat, or the 
weekly edition of the New York World 
fifty-two copies to every new subscrib- 
er of the ‘‘ American Journal of Ed- 
ucation,’’ or to any old subscriber who 
renews his or her subscription for an- 
other year. See coupon order on page 
9. It is an admitted fact that 
when the teachers of Missouri wisely 
and zealously put more than gone 
hundred and fifty thousand 
coples of this JouRNAL into cir- 
culation the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Mis- 
sourl showed an average in- 
crease of teachers’ wages 
of 19.62. Of course it was not 
claimed that all this was due to the 
Journal — but that it was an active 
and prompt and the principal factor 
in securing this desired result, 
no intelligent person will deny. 

You see you get three or four times 
more reading matter with this com- 
bination than is given by any other 
Educational Journal in the United 
States. Take your choice on page 9. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
sends out its “Official Bulletin No. 
1,’”’ under date of January, 1891. 


It is expected that this new institu- 
tion will be open to receive students 
in October, 1892. The charter pro- 
vides that the president and two- 
thirds of the trustees shall be mem- 
bers of regular Baptist churches. 
Otherwise, nu special religious re- 
quirements are to be made. 


John D. Rockefeller has contributed 
$1,600,000 to the endowment fund, and 
other subscriptions amounting to 
$600, -000 have also been made. 


The site chosen for the building is 
on the lake front, between the two 
South Parks of Chicago. 


Professsr William R. Harper, of 
Yale University, has been unani- 
mously elected President of the new 
institution. 


The prospects for the University of 
Chicago wou'd seem to be very flat- 
tering. Whether the expenditure of 
so much money in the attempt to es- 
tablish still another ‘‘University” in 
America is really better than would 
be the addition of the same sum to the 
endowment of one or the other of the 
high grade institutions already in ex- 
istence, time must be allowed to 
prove. 





The teacher marches with victory 
triumphant, and a victorious army, in- 
to the realm of darkness, and becomes 
a <r by the light of his own 


WASHINGTON. 


“When thou wilt haply see 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel.” 
—SHAK. 


We are glad to observe that the 
Eastern teachers have been visiting 
Washington, D. C., in large numbers 
the past season. 

They have been doing a wise thing 
in thus looking over and into the 
Capitol of the United States. We 
venture to say that more of real, prac- 
tical value can be learned by a few 
days spent in Washington, than by 
years of reading and study about 
Washington, at a distance. 

The Capitol Building of the United 
States, pictures of which are seen in 
most of our geographies and histories, 
but which convey a very inadequate 
impression of its magnificence, stands 
like that of Ancient Rome upon a 
hill. The view from the dome js pro- 
nounced by all travelers to be one of 
the grandest in the world. The 
structure consists of a main building 
and two wings connected by corridors, 
upon which has been expended over 
$15,000,000. The Capitol is 751 feet 4 
inches long, with a depth of 324 feet, 
including the steps of the extensions. 
We think if our teachers would write 
to Mr. Charles O. Scull, of Baltimore, 





the “Guide to Washington,” issued 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. 


much valuable information. 


points one would wish to know in 
visiting the Capitol. 


Capitol. 


Washington. 





work. 


- 


the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 


Md., he would mail them a copy of 


We do not know of any other work 
containing in so small a compass so 


You get here, or in this, just the 


You get more 
than this. You get a fine map of the 
city also, showing you the location of 
all the principal buildings besides the 


When you go East this season, be 
sure to arrange to spend some time in 


The trip from St. Louis is now made 
so cheaply and expiditiously via the 
Ohio & Mississippi and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroads, without change of 
cars, that this route is of itself a de- 
lightful and profitable study of prac- 
tical geography and history at the 
same time. Of course, you should 
arrange it so as to goover the moun- 
tains by day light. Those who have 
been so fortunate as to cross the Al- 
leghanies on the Baltimore and Ohio 
by daylight need not be told that 
there is no line of railroad in this 
country, if, indeed, in the world, that 
can be compared to it for variety of 
mountain scenery. The fact that it is 
known far and wide as the ‘‘Pictur- 
esque Line of America” is but a proot 
of the distinction which is unquestion- 
ably its due. Those whoare strangers 
to the comforts, conveniences and en- 
joyments of the Baltimore & Ohio 
road can have no conception of them 
except by actual experience; as the 
the fastest trains in America sched- 
uled for passenger traffic are run via 


The distance, for instance, between 
the City of Baltimore and the City of 
Washington is 40 miles. This dis- 
tance in run in 45 minutes. 

Another point generally overlooked 
is that the distance from 8t. Louis, 
via the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
to the nearest seaport is 260 miles less 
than by any other route. So this line 
or route is 262 miles the nearest to the 
seaport from Louisville, 225 miles the 
nearest from Cincinnati, 156 miles the 
nearest from Chicago and 117 miles 
the nearest from Pittsburgh. These 
advantages of distance over those to 
New York come to be of great signifi- 
cance in both the passenger and the 
freight traffic of the country. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, you 
know, now has, for all the practical 
purposes ofpassenger traffic, terminals, 
virtually by the Ohio & Mississippi 
Railroad, at St. Louis as well as at 
Chicago. At Chicago, as well as at 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, sharp and 
close connections are made with all 
trains and all routes leading to the 
West, North-west and South-west. 

i ooo 
ONLY those who would deceive the 
people and rule them and use them 
for their own selfish advantage wish 
to keep them in ignorance. 

THE EXHIBIT. 


“For now sits Expectation in the air.” 
—SHAK. 


In the report of the committee on 
the subject ofan educational exhibit at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
made at the annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendents, held 
in New York, February 18 and 19, the 
following language was used: 

1. ‘That there be provided for the 
educational exhibit a separate build- 
ing, ample in size and suitably ar- 
ranged for the purpose, and that the 
building be early provided for by 
those who may be intrusted with the 
management of the Exposition; pro- 
vided that the plan of separate build- 
ings for the leading departments be 
adopted : 

2. That the organization and imme- 
diate direction of the educational ex- 
hibit be intrusted to the United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted 
by several associate commissioners, 
wisely selected, and each having the 
more special charge of a department 
of the exhibit; and that the head of 
the department of each state be made 
an advisory committee for said state. 

8. That in the organization of the 
exhibit, provision be made for repre- 
sentation of the public-school system 
of each state, the territories, and the 
District of Columbia, and also the 
schools supported by the general 
government; and that, for the pur- 
pose of intelligent comparison and 
study, the exhibit of the several 
states in their most important fea- 
tures, be prepared on a uniform plan 
prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Education. 

In addition to the exhibits of the 
several states, provision should be 








educational work of the country as a 
whole; and if possible, this exhibit 
should include every grade ot school 
for general education, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, and also ot 
all classes of institutions for — 
education.’’ 


This report is eminently sound on 
the first and most important questions 
to be considered, bearing on the edu- 
cational exhibit, the first paragraph 
of which we desire specially to em- 
phasize at this writing. 

The vital question is, shall we have 
@ perfect national exhibit, a com- 
plete, whole, and organized represen- 
tation of American education as it ex- 
ists in the United States, or shall we 
have an unorganized, imperfect, scat- 
tering representation by states of 
such educational work as the neces- 


‘sarily tardy and uncertain separate 


action of the several states may bring 
forth. Shall we have a typical na- 
tional exhibit under one roof, where 
it may be examined by the millions 
who attend the great exposition, or 
separate state exhibits under many 
roofs, where it would not be examined 
by visitors, if for no other reason, be- 
cause of the great difficulty encoun- 
tered in finding the isolated parts— 
scattered over an area of several hun- 
dred acres. 

Shall we havea national exhibit, 
or state exhibits, which, however 
perfectly presented in themselves, 
would give no national idea. Hon. 
James H. Canfieid, of Kansas, in his 
very able paper on the subject, says: 
“A. state exhibit is a good advertise- 
ment for the state, but not necessarily 
very valuable in other directions,’’ 
Hon. Henry Sabin, State Superinten- 
dent Public Instruction for Iowa, 
says: “If the exhibit is to assume a 
national prominence, it should be 
arranged asa whole, and not as so 
many distinctive parts. It should 
be an exponent of the educational 
work of the nation, and notof the 
states.” ¥ 


- State pride is well enough in its 
place, and state exhibits will and 
ought to be made at the World’s Fair 
in those departments which pertain to 
the special resources of a state, but 
no one expects a state art exhibit. 
“Art” is common to all the states. 
No state can lay claim to ‘‘special re- 
sources’’ in eduéation, though there 


be great diversity among the states 
with regard to present advancement 
in education as in art. 

The national advancement in edu- 
cation as a whole is what onght to be 
shown at the Columbian Exposition. 
Its universality will prove to be oneof 
the most commendable features. 

This is the first question to be de- 
termined, and when announced pub- 
licly that the one separate, great sepa- 
rate building for the educational ex- 
hibit is in process of construction, the 








;made for the representation of the 


inspiration will ramify every school 
house in America. J..M. 
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Weshall send entirely free, postage 
paid for one year, the weekly edition 
of the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
or the weekly edition of the New York 
World, fifty-two copies to every new 
subscriber of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
or EDUCATION, or to-any old sub- 
scriber who renews his or her sub- 
scription for another year. Seecoupon 
order on page9. It is an admitted 
fact that when the teachers of Miss- 
ouri wisely and zealously put more 
than one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of this Jour- 
NAL into circulation the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri ghowed an aver- 
age increase of teachers’ 
wages of 19.62. Of course it was 
not claimed that all this was due to 
the Journal — but that it was an ac- 
tive and prompt and the principal fac- 
tor in securing this gesired re- 
sult, no intelligent person will de- 
ny. 

You see you get three or four times 
more reading matter with this com- 
bination than is given by any other 
Educational Journal of the United 
States, as only the best matter by 
the ablest writers is selected for the 
great weekly papesr. 





“TOOLS TO WORK WITH.” 


“If youusethem, - 
Then their work is eo ied 
—SHAK, 
R. WM. SWEETSER writes as 
follows : 

The “tools to work with’ in the 
school room, which we purchased from 
you, since we have put them into use 
in the school—the maps, the new 
eight’ inch globe and charts, have 
created a revolution in the interest in 
our school in this community. 

The attendance has increased more 
than one hundred per cent. 

The children went home so enthusi- 
astic over the reading and geography 
lessons that they induced others tore- 
turn to school, who had gone to work 
on the farm. 

The parents visit us to hear their 
children read, “just as they talk,” 
and to see them point out and describe 
all the important places about which 
they read in the newspapers and 
locate them on the maps. 








The conquest of intellect and order 
is illustrated by the work of our com- 
mon schools, producing not only 
peace but prosperity and power for 
the people prety where. 


Intelligence, progress and d education 
are never vanquished. 

The teacher is always inspired with 
brilliant hopes and gorgeous dreams, 
but the reality of his work outshines 
the wildest dreams, and outiasts all 
other efforts. 





A word ofappreciation and approval 
of the work our teachers are doing 
for the children and the people too, is 
as easily uttered as a meap innuendo, 
and it is infinitely more helpful to our 
brother or sister and better for our- 
selves. 

They are doing much, more than 
the popular voice credits them with 
doing. More, even, than they them- 
selves know or dream, to help the peo- 
ple to intelligence, prosperity and 
power. 


ahi leg litres 
WE believe that the methods by 
which improvements in the schools 
and among our teachers can be best 
realized is by affirming more than by 
denying the good they do, by present- 
ing truth and making it attractive, 
more than by exposing errors and re- 
proving those who commit them; by 
commending what is good and point- 
ing to a higher good, more than hy 
condemning what is bad and pointing 
to ruin. This is the creed we have 
practiced in the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION for twenty-four years. 





Is it not time for our teachers and 
school officers to have a conference, so 
as to begin in ali the States to organ- 
ize a friendly, systematic effort to 
secure larger estimates and so insure 
for the children longer school terms. 
The pupils and the people, too, need 
more education, and a more intellgent 
and non-partizan interest in all these 
great questions of public improve- 
ment. 

If the funds are not sufficient to 
run the schools nine months during 
the year, so as to give all a chance to 
attend school and to insure a mini- 
mum salary of $50 per month, then let 
them petition for this. If we do not 
spend the money which belongs to 
the people, for schools, the politicians 
will spend it for merely partizan pur- 
poses. Intelligence and the power 
which it gives the people is of vastly 
more importance than the triumph of 


any party organization. 





It is a golden vision of glory 
and power for his pupil which in- 
spires the teacher in his work, and 
not the gold that glitters as a reward. 





You need courage to measure 
the length, and the breadth and the 
height and the depth of the mind 
of your pupils, and if there is indecis- 
ion and chaos, out of it, organize vic- 
tory and success. 





How easy for the victorious soul 
to arouse all with whom it comes in 
contact to the loftiest pitch of enthus- 
iasm. 





THE FRISCO LINE. 


Is the popular route from. Western 
Kansas to all points in Southern 
Kansas, Southwestern Missouri, 
Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, 
nearest Ticket Agent of the Frisco 








senger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


A STRONG APPEAL. 





‘Indeed, it’s true.” 
—SHAK, 

BOUT one hundred and fifty of 

the leading educators of Illinois 
signed the following appeal to School 
Directors : ‘‘ The undersigned, County 
Superintendent and Teachers of IIl- 
inois, call the attention of school 
directors to the great need of furnish- 
ing every school with plenty ot Goop 
BLACKBOARDS, all around the room ; 

AN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY ; 

A SET oF OUTLINE Maps, and 

A GooD GLOBE. 

These tools are to the teacher what 
the sledge-hammer is to the black- 
smith,—the saw to the carpenter, the 
ax to the woodman, or the plow to the 
farmer. 

Therefore, no district, however poor 
can afford to do without these necces™ 
sary helps. 

With Blackboards, Outline Maps, 
and a Globe, any teacher can do from 
two to ten times as much work in 
quantity, and tenfold better work in 
quality. 

The immediate use ot these much- 
needed implements can not be too 
strongly urged upon all school officers 
and teachers, because they are as es- 
sential to the success and prosperity 
of the school as the desks and seats 
in the school house. 

Reason demands these implements 
in the school-room as potently as 
necessity calls for the axe, the plow 
and the hoe upon the farm. 


These things arenotonly invaluable, 
but are absolutely necessary to the 
success of every school. 

In fact the school law says (Sec. 438 
and 48), that directors shall provide 
the necessary articles for all schools.” 
This is a wise, timely and profitable 
provision of the school-law, teo. 





THE wisest teachers say and insist 
upon it that geography, by the use ot 
maps, and history should be ‘studied 
together. 

Geography is place. 

History is events. 

Events without place are merely 
stories. Place without events is sim- 
ply emptiness. Events imply places, 
but place alone means nothing. 

History includes geography, and 
when weil and properly taught, gives 
the best and most lasting knowledge 
to the latter study. Geography, pur- 
sued by itself, is one of the most ster- 
ile of studies. It afforcs little mental 
exercise save to thememory, and upon 
that it takes no lasting hold. Anyone 
will be convinced of this who attempts 
to recall the geography lessons learned 
in childhood, or even five years ago. 

Let geography and history be 
studied together with the constant 
use of maps. 





WHAT a mighty and a rare blessed- 
ness fills the heart of the real teacher 
as they see pupils flower out into 
beauty, strength and power—not stop- 
ping where they stop, but rising ever 
higher to pour floods of sunshine into 





all the valleys below them, 








BLACK BOARDS 


%ROL a on 
ALL SIZES 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J. B.MerRwIN, 


O¢ CHESNUT ST 


cS ee Mo. 


SLATED PAPER 


—FOR— 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Mail, 


POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yarde, 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 


address} 


Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 


Corumsia, Mo., Sept. sth, * 
J]. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louie, Mo 
Dear Si: 


Please send me as soon as possible TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
of yur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 
my pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
to let you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
chased of you five years ago isstilin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
In fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
unless it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. Send also your 
best Crayons in usual quantity. Yours Truly, 

R. P. RIDER, 
President Stephen’ 's College, 
Colurabia, Mo. 
We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 
tested for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 
For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needeo 
m Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


The J. B. Merwin School Supply Co-, 





1120_PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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We are made stronger for all the 
work of life in any and all directions, 
when we are crowded to the very 
limit of our capacity, rather than 
when we accomplish with a half won, 
undecided effort, the work we have 
aid out. 


We ought to dosuch work day by 
day in the school, that the pupils 
themselves will hail us as a victor at 
night. That will make the next day’s 
effort more victorious. 





We are to use every power of the 
mind, not only with skill, but with 
industry every day, if we mean to be 
victorious. 





These teachers are not recreant to 
the calls of humanity. Their work is 
not mere impulse, but a quenchless 
flame living in the heart, a vital prin- 
ciple vastly more than a trancient 
spark of sentimentality. 


=> s- 
7S 








TAKE away the sword. States can 
be saved without it. Plant the school 
and a free press everywhere. 


THE grand and impressive agency 
of ‘‘the common school,’’ with its large 
and permanent results extending to 
all, or rather, bringing.all within the 
sphere of human knowledge, thus 
perpetuating the empire of virtue, of 
thought, of :ighteous action—it is this 
work done—and which is well done by 
our teachers, that make new epochs— 
help the accession of new dynasties of 
thought and strikes a grander hour on 
the great dial of time. 





Genius, which with its wonderful 
works and revelations, breaks in upon 
us like a holy festival, cannot be 
learned, cannot be taught, cannot be 
overcome ; but it can, if we are wise, 
be appreciated, for it overcomes time, 
sex and environment and every diffi- 
culty, and shines like a star on the 
forehead of a people. 








It is only a child—the teacher adds 
mind-power for this life, soul-power 
for a celestial existence—the key of 
truth that opens to immortal life. 
Such work transcends all other work 
in this world. 





In this country each man ought to 
have a farm and each farm a man. 
We should thus increase the wealth 
and all the higher social products a 
thousand fold. 

America can sustain, with an in- 
telligent, Christian citizenship, three 
hundred millions of people, instead of 
62 or 65 millions, 


THE NEW CAMPAIGN. 


“Sacred and sweet was all I saw in her.”’ 
—SHAK. 





SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. 


I look back to the old ‘Red School- 
house” of my boyhood days, in a 
country district. It had no school- 
yard of its own. What need of any 
when the children had the run of a 
broad highway and a still broader 
turn.pike road, roads that extended 
and branched all over New England. 
It did not stand on the road, no, one 
side was in the line of neighbor Wil- 
liams’ fence, and the school-house 
stood or sat in his field, notoccupying 
@ square foot more than necessary, 
and carrying a perpetual apology for 
being just there at all, only because it 
had been put there, and could not get 
away, and did not mean to intrude, 
and did not know where else to go, 
poor thing! The‘‘red school-house,’’ 
one teacher came and left, then an- 
other and another, men and women, 
good, better, best. 

As to “sweetness and light,’ we 
had it always and abundance of it with 
dear Miss Lloyd, one of the best, all 
love and lore, all patience and sym- 
thy, all hope and trust, all wisdom and 
prudence, all firmness and tenderness 
together, planning new methods and 
exercises, varying ali by her original- 
ity and personal ways, helping our 
plays at noon-spell, and play-time, 
advising us with all motherly good- 
ness. How weall loved her. 

The school was full of the charms of 
a church, and music hall and lecture 
room and circus. It was ‘‘all in all’’ 
where we loved togo early and stay 
long, where we loved to learn because 
the teacher furnished the light and 
herself was the sweet attraction to 
study. 

Fellow-teacher, make yourself as 
much to your young, helpless, truth- 
ful, loving children, as Miss Lloyd 
was to us country children in the 
road-side school-house. 

L. W. Hart. 





In every child their is a large per- 
son waiting, a giant, waiting for the 
highest or the lowest. Can we afford 
the latter? 





WHat might not fair training do 
for this child, for these children? 
Have you vision clear enough and 
wide enough to trace out the results 
of the neglect of right and fair and 
full training. Taxes to train you must 
pay. Shall you pay to save, or neglect 
and then lose the child and pay too. 
There is a best way. 


Poor Burns, he had the wild hill- 
side, toil, poverty, tempests, tempta- 
tion and plow-handles for his school- 
masters, yet how sweetly he sang, 
and the echoes have not yet died 
away. How can we afford to let such 
sweet singers suffer and die thus, they 
are too precious to be neglected. In 
every troop of boys we might find one 








if we had eyes and a heart to see. 





BISHOP JOHN 8. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, writes: 
“I fully endorse your system as sound in philosophy, and practical to the highest degree.” 


BEV. JESSE L. HUBLBUT, D. D., Principal of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, writes: 


TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 


ead and studied by every teacher.’’ 


\| 












Come and take them. See coupon 
order on page 9. 





THERE must be cultivated in our 
schools all the time a well balanced 











“TI have been working on your plan and have committed to memory five of St. Paul’s epistles- hey 
Ephesians, Philippians, Collossians, First and Second Timothy. All of these I can now repea % — 
and often do repeat, 1 find that [ can now commit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THANX 0 
SUPT. E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of the “Library of Education,’’ Cincinnati, writes: if t 

“The simplicity of the method and helpfulness of its suggestions are wonderful. It should wh: 
Particulars on Application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents, the 

JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, Room E, 243 Broadway, New York. § °# 
: . me 
THE ‘‘donts’’ so constantly repeated 8° 
and reiterated in our so-called schood— Wé 
journals form a deadening, fatal, repul.— 94 
sive atmosphere in the school-room 
and in character. It is what we d " 


understanding, sound common sense, 
an all-sided—not a one-sided—view of 
subjects, men and measures, and 
above all a love for and a constant ef- 
fort in the direstion of human happi- 
ness—that is, something outside of 
and beyond the formulas of the text- 
books. These latter are only a means 
not an end. 


ro 


INTELLIGENCE and Christian civili- 
zation in this 19th century ought to 
be able to arbitrate all differences so 
that there should be “reciprocity”’ 
instead of a bath of blood for two 
nations before a dispute could be set- 
tled. 


as 





Let the great ideal of art, to unite 
dignity with wisdom, intelligence and 
repose, be the ideal to which every 
teacher trains his pupils in all our 
schools. 


THE teacher should have at heart 
no work for his pupil so much as love, 
for this work of teaching itself. 








THE N. E. A. is simply an organ- 
ized ‘‘ring’’ for plunder on the part 
of the moral dwarf, Sheldon, for his 
own benefit until every paying mem- 
ber is made eligible to the position of 
officer and director. As it is now seen, 
“all of its affairs are necessarily in 
the hands of its officers and commit- 
tees,’’ and these ‘officers’ and com- 
mittees can only be appointed “ from 
their own number.”’ The self-electing, 
self-perpetuating cabal have the im- 
pudence to call themselves the N. E. 
A. Look at their conduct at St. Paul. 
Sheldon and Canfield are a ‘‘ tumor”? 
on its body. A surgeon is weak if he 
has pity for a growing tumor, 





Our work as teachers will never be 
ended while there are thoughts to be 
expressed, ideas to be agitated, or 
darkness and ignorance to be illum- 
inated and abolished. 


THE teachers not only need the 
searching glance to unravel every- 
thing, but he needs the power 
and the courage to give ex- 
pression to the loftiest ideals of Chris- 
tian citizenship aud to work for its 








realization. This is what ‘teaching ’”’ 
means. 








and inspire others to do, effectively 
and righteously that wins and insure 
success. Let us relegate the ‘‘donts’ 
to the oblivion they deserve. 














THis scheme of universal instruc 
tion developed and consumated in 
the common schools of the country 
should be crowded with men and 
women of the highest order, of intel 
lect and character as instructors. I: 
the compensation given adequate to 
secure this? If not provision should 
be made without delay to make it s0. 

THIS JOURNAL has done something 
for the 400,000 teachers of the United 
States in its history during twenty. 
four years. Read Dr. Harris’ off: 
cial statement of increase in school 
attendance and in the expenditure 
made to maintain the schools in the 
section of country where the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ha 
been most largely circulated. 





























































INTELLIGENCE, liberty and religion 
are the permanent elements in organ- 
izing society and the support, of jus- 
tice. Our schools inculcate all these 
constantly and so secure the perms 
nent triumph ofa new and a better 
christian civilization. Our school 
enoble the people everywhere because 
they give them a consciousness of 
their strength and their-power and 
help them to separate truth which is 
divine from passion, which is ephem- 
eral. 


Yes, the universal testimony o/ 
those who are using our ** Aids to 
School Discipline ”’ is, that their 
use more than doubles both the 
attendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as **Q@ur Aids”? are more ex: 
tensively used. 

Address, with stamp, for sample 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 


School Supply Co., 1120 Pine 8t., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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WE are able, this year, with all this 
abundance and prosperity, to make 
the school terms longer, and to com- 
pensate our teachers up to a minimum 
of at least $50 per month, in all the 
States. We ought also to keep the 
schools open eight or nine months out 
of the twelve. This is our platform. 
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) We say to all, cultivate your memory, 
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ONE may possess great learning but 
if they are slow of recollection and 
what is known cannot be stated when 
the occasion ;demands, it will not of 
course avail, either for the require- 
meats of polite society or for the ur- 
gent demands of modern business. 


audiously and continuously. 





THE teacher must be something 
more now-a-days than’a mere plaster 
cast creature. There must be indi- 
viduality, vigor, character to insure 
success and victory. We work for 
this. 


ARBOR DAY. 








“Then was Tas a tree, whose boughs did bend 
with fruit.”—Suak. } 


HE President of the State Board 
of Agriculture of Missouri 
makes a valuable and timely sugges- 
tion to State Superintendent Wolfe 
and to the State Superintendents of 
other states also, in asking that the 
horticultural societies and horticul- 
turists generally be invited to unite 
with the schools in celebrating ‘‘Ar- 
bor Day.’’ 

We certainly think the sugges- 
tion to be timely and proper—It 
will give the ‘children the benefit of 
the study and experience of those in- 
terested in horticulture, and perhaps 
be the means of selecting, saving and 
cultivating the trees planted on this 
interesting occasion. 

Here are some items of interest in 
regard to the age of some old trees. 
These boys and girls who plant trees 
on these ‘‘Arbor day festivals” cast a 
long shadow ahead, it would seem. 

Prof. Abbott estimates the age of 
the Woodbridge oak at about 2,000 
years. During the Revolutionary 
War, Lafayette and his army rested 
under its limbs. Its remains are now 
in the form of seats for the Quinnipiac 
Club. We do not know that anybody 
in all the world cares who the Quin- 
nipiac Club may be, but we rever- 
enced the Woodbridge oak. An oak 
in Marion county, Fla., is reported as 
measuring over ten feetin diameter 
and spreading its branches over a 
diameter of 188 feet. A California 
sequoia, felled in Calaveras county, 
had a diameter of fitteen feet at the 
height of 125 feet above the earth. 
The German forestry report makes 
the maximum age of European forests 
to be not above 800 years, except in 
Tare cases. Thepine is stated to reach 
500 to 700 years; the silver fir attains 
an age frequently of over 400 years. 
The birch stops at 200 and the red 


begin to decay at the heart when 
about 300 years old, the holly oak ex- 
cepted, which goes on to above 400. 
Scotch firs are known to live from two 
to threehundred years. Thesequoias 
however, are estimated to have cov- 
ered 3000 years. 

Here, too, are a couple of gems from 
the beautiful and timely ‘‘Arbor Day 
Manual,’”’ by Charles R Skinner, Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State of New York, a complet: 
guide for all kinds of Arbor Day Ez- 
ercises. This book is a marvelous 
compilation of prose and poetry, on 
this subject and supplies enough fresh 
material for several years. 


WHAT IS OUR DUTY. 


“What is our duty here? To tend 
From good to better—thence to best; 

Grateful to drink life’s cup—then bend 
Unmurmuring to our bed of rest; 

To pluck the flowers that round us blow, 
Scattering our fragrance as we go. » 


And so to live that when the sun 

Of our existence sinks in night, 
Memorials sweet of mercies done 

May shrine our names in memories’ light, 
And the blest seeds we scattered bloom 

An hundred fold in days to come.” 





This, too, is a fine specimen of a reci- 
tation, from the “ Arbor Day Ex- 
ercises, entitled, 

NATURE’S TEMPLE. 


“Talk not of temples—there is one built without 
hands to mankind given; 

Its lamps are the meridian sun and all the stars 
of heaven. 

Its walls are the cerulean sky, its floors the earth, 
serene and fair, 

The dome is vast immensity—all Nature worships 
there, 


The Alps arrayed in stainless snow, the Andean 
ranges yet untrod, 

At sunrise and at sunset glow like altar-fires to 
God. 

A thousand fierce volcanoes blaze as if with hal- 
lowed victims rare; 

And thunder lifts its voice in praise—all Nature 
worships there. 


TNe cedar and the mountain pine, the willow on 
the fountain’s brim, 

The tulip and the eglantine, in reverence bend to 
Him; é 

The songbirds pour their sweetest lays, from tower 
and tree and middie air, 

The rushing river murmurs praise—all Nature 
worships there,” 





Ir the members of the N. E. A. had 
fully realized the infamy of Sheldon 


free speech and the rights of appeal, 
at St. Paul, they would have shrunk 
with horror from them as if they had 
no sense of right, no humanity, or 
shape, or name. 





WILL not the automatical move- 
ments of the self-elected “‘little tin 
gods” astonish Canada, at Toronto? 
Will it not be an interesting and a 
sublime spectacle to see Sheldon pull 
the string and the “ Jumping 
Jacks” perform, until Sheldon ‘‘votes”’ 
to retire them again. Who would not 
“pay” to see such a performance. 





We must in our work in the school 
have mind enough not only to man- 
age our Own circle, but to know every- 
thing and all that is expressed and 
expected in the work that we are do- 
ing. 


The teacher must be so brave in his 








birch at about 250 years. Oaks 


work as to encourage himself as well 
as his pupil. 


and Canfield in their assassniation of 


THE more than four hundred thous- 
and teachers in the public and private 
schools of the United States are all at 
work for one and the same object, to 
help makea better, nobler, produc- 
tive, Christian, citizenship for this 
people—giving them more intelligence 
and by this work, giving them more 
power. The people and the tax pay- 
ers begin to understand better the 
value and importance ot this work 
and are ready to sustain it on a broad 
progressive, generous basis. 





THE North Carolina Teacher for 
February says: “It will give great 
pleasure to the teachers of North Car- 
olina to know that Hon. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, L. L. D., United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has accepted our 
invitation to be present at Morehead 
City during the coming session of the 
Assembly. The address by this, the 
most distinguished educator in Amer- 


ica, will be indeed a rare and greatly 
appreciated intellectual feast.’ 





THE ANGELUS BELL. 





“The bell invites me.’’ 
SHAK. 


The nen isa prares to the Vir- 
, introduced by Pope Urhan II. in 
095, as an intercession for the absent 
crusaders. It begins with the words, 
‘Angelus Domini nuntiavit Marie.— 
The Angel of the Lord announced 
unto Mary. Then follows the saluta- 
tion of Gabriel, Ave Maria, etc. The 
prayer contains three verses, and 
each verse ends with the salutation, 
Ave Maria; and it is recited three 
times a day, at the ringing of the 
Angelus bell, so named from the first 
word in the prayer. After the cru- 
sades, the custom languished until, 
in 1327, Pope John XXIII. ordered 
all the faithful to recite an Ave 
Maria at each ringing of the bell. He 
announced an indulgence for each 
recitation. Other names are the ‘‘Ave 
Maria Bell,’’ and the ‘‘Vesper Bell;’’ 
the latter is the name given by Byron 
in his paraphrase of a passage in 
Dante’s Purgatorio: 
“Soft hour, which wakes the wish 


and melts the heart, 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his 


way, 
As the =: - is of vesper makes him 
8 ’ 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s 
decay.”’ 


These religious customs are pecu- 
liarly beautifel in the lands in which 
they are practised, and, as the melody 
of a sweet-toned bell vibrates on the 
air, call forth the most tender senti- 
ments of love and adoration.—From 
“Bells,” by E. H. Goss, in New 
England Magazine. 


ent tr 

The teacher must not cramp and 
limit himself, and his pupils in their 
work by a dead method, but by the 


genius and inspiratien of his own 
victory, he will illuminate and make 
manifest his own success. 





Weare not to be pvweet by the 
circumstances in which we are placed, 


but we are to use tances to 
make our own place and position. 


a 

The superiority of intellect over 
brute force is illustrated everywhere; 
where these intel- 


majestic plans ot 
lectual training are consumated and 
perfected. 





PUBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood - purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


- Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of. Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties ), *stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar, 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its greaf; popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth g5 a bottle. 





“*T came, I saw, I conquered.’’ See 
coupon order on page 9. 





Our teachers should be the agents 
of organization in every school dis- 
trict. 


(a 

THESE great days, that come in the 
career of every faithful teacher, keep 
the memory of every days’ work dear. 





Poor Canfield! He was made Pres- 
ident of the N. E, A., and asa “‘tool’? 
became a despot. Canfield and the 
moral dwarf, Sheldon, have fallen as 
all others fall who outrage justice and 
equity for power, plunder and pelf. 





THE tyranny of the “‘tool’’ Presi- 
dent Canfield, and the moral dwarf, 
Sheldon, will not avail against the 
conjunction of both right and pum- 
bers. 


Our teachers, however humble their 
work, are always on the road to pow- 
er, glory and victory; because intelli- 
gence triumphs. 

> Or 

THE avarice of Sheldon, the tyranny 
and injustice of the ‘‘tool,”” President 
Canfield, blagt and blacken their ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the N. E. 








A. 20 as to make both of them odious; 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Hegel’s Logic. A book on the Gene- 
sis of the Categories of the Mind. A critical 
exposition, By William T. Harris, LL.D., U. 
S. Commissioner of Education. 

The refutation of one system of thought by 
another, as Hegel somewhere points out, is not the 
mere setting aside of the earlier system by the 
later. Rather the new system proves its validity, 
first by showing the limitations of the earlier, and 
secondly by supplementing it with the factors 
shown to be needed for its completion. That‘1s, 
to rethink a system, to think beyond it, to mfold 
it into the wider organic unity which includes ex- 
plicitly the “‘new”’ aspects now seen to have been 
implicit in it from the first—this it is that 
constitutes the real process of “ refutation” 
which has been going on incessantly from the 
first moment in the history of thought. 

The reader who approaches Dr. Harris’ book 
with this thought clearly formed in his mind will 
appreciate the fine grouping (in the first eight 
chapters) of the historical elements leading up to 
the Hegelian Logic. He will aoenense this ort 
more as this grouping includ 
description of the process of Hegel's own first 
seizure and transfusion of these elements in his 
own mind, It is the process which Hegel himself 
calls his “voyage of discovery”? and which he 
sets forth at length in his Phenomenologie des 
Geistes. 

It is needless to say to the readers of this Jour- 
NAL that in this exposition Dr, Harris has shown 
extraordinary vigor and acumen as a thinker. 
That he should handle this most difficult theme 
with the ease and skill of a master there are few 
who have not long since learned to expect as a 
matter of course. 

What could not be anticipated is the remark 
able success he has attained—we will not say in 
“* popularizing” the Hegelian Logic, for that can 
never be done—but in trausfusing the thought of 
the logic into a consistent and adequate English 
form, Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
henceforth the English speaking student, even 
though he may not know German, may still really 
know Hegel—know him well and accurately. 
For Dr. Harris has simplified the dialectic form, 
has thrown much new light into it, has in fact 
supplemented it where, as Hegel left it, it was 
obscure, 

Of course the reader is not to suppose that this 
is a book to be read at ease of a summer holiday. 
It is in truth, for the beginner in philosophy, a 
difficult book, As Hegel has remarked, “the 
great man lays this burden upon the world —that 
it shall understand him.” And with all the help 
that the profoundest student may give, the burden 
of really understanding Hegel will never prove to 
be a light one. 

At the same time the difficulty of understanding 
Hegel lies in the extraordinary complexity of his 
thought as well as in the thorough-going organic 
unity of the presentation which he has given of 
the method which inheres necessarily in all true 
thought. To follow and really grasp the thought 
of such a thinker requires a power of sustained 
intellectual alertness that can be developed 
only through patient and prolonged training. 
Complaint as to the obscurity of an author often 
proves simply a lack of maturity on the part of 
the reader. Our harshest criticism may prove in 
the outcome to be nothing more than a hnmiliat- 
ing confession. 

As already intimated, D1. Uarris has rendered 
this work of Hegel into “plain English”—not 
primer English, it is true, but straight-forward 
scientific English, adequate and appropriate to 
the theme with which he deals. 

This further remark ought to be added, that if 
any doubt exists in the mind of the reader as to 
the religious tendencies of the Hegelian philoso- 
phy, such doubt must be completely dispelled by 
the study of Dr. Harris’ exposition, 

Not pantheism, but the loftiest Christian Theism 








is the unequivocal outcome of this system. To} iN) 
quote once more from Hegel himself, “ philosophy 


is a perpetual service of God.” 


The Harvard University Catalogue 


The reading public will be interest- 
ed to know that a cheap edition of James Free- 
man Clarke’s story of te “Life and Times of 
Jesus” has been issued by Lee and Shepard, thus 
placing this remarkable narrative within the reach 
ofall. The Afbany Fournal says the work ranks 
with “Ben Hur’ and “ The Prince of the House 
of David.” 


The Pedagogical Seminary. An 
International Record of Educational Literature, 
Institutions and Progress. Edited by G, Stanley 
Hall, Ph. D., LL.D., President of Clark Uni- 
versity and temporary Professor of Psychology 
and Education. Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 118. $400 a 
year, (8 numbers), $1.50 a copy. Worcester, 
Mass., published by ¥. H. Orpha. 

This new enterprise, following so closely upon 
the establishment of the Educational Review, 
marks a new epoch in the educational interests of 
the United States. In his Fournal of Psychology, 
Dr. Hall had already paved the way for the ac- 
complishment of the great task which he has 
here undertaken to carry out in its full extent. 
The task is no less a one than (1) to gather all 
works giving information respecting educational 
institutions and systems, and (2) to furnish care- 
ful digests of these. The object of all this is to 
establish a broad basis of fact on which may ulti- 
mately be built a true philosophy of education, 

Dr. Hall proposes, in short, to apply to the 

study of fundamental educational themes the 
same method which has developed such brilliant 
results in the field of the natural history sciences 
This first number is of so high a character that 
we do not hesitate to congratulate the whole 
educational public (i. e. in reality the entire peo- 
ple) of this country on the inauguration of a move- 
ment which promises to throw more light into the 
practical development of educational interests 
than anything hitherto attempted. 
We cannot pretend to give our readers a par- 
ticularized account of the extent and variety of 
information gathered from various countries and 
contained in this single number. We can only 
say that educational men who neglect to possess 
themselves of The Pedagogical Seminary wiil, in a 
very few years, find themselves groping and 
wandering while others walk securely in the 
light. 































Let us with truth and sunny vigor 
print and publish, and give proclama- 
tion to, and recognition of, this vast 
and all-important work done by the 


four hundred thousand teachers in 


the United States, until the dull ear 
of the people shall be opened and they 
shall see and hear, and recognize and 
reward this great salvation, .thus 
wrought. 


AH! could even the well born of the 
world be always rightly born and 
rightly trained and educated, what 
a world we would have; but the rich 
are stingy and penurious, when it 
comes to the point of properly appre- 
ciating and compensating our teach- 
ers, or either the teachers of their 
children. Sad itis, too, that such are 
the facts, but if the rich are stingy 
and smallin compensating for their 
own children, how shall we make 
provision for properly training the 
legions and myriads that come march- 
ing out of darkness into light, plead- 
with the prayer of darkness for 
intellectual and moral nutriment to 
be able to live right. If we let them 
stagger and stumble into vice and 
crime, how much more of a tax we 




















for 1890-91 is a volume of 444 pages, It is well worthy 
of study, not only on the part of young men seek- 
ing information as to the best facilities for their 
own education, but also on the part of those 
teachers in and of higher institutions of 
learning who would know the extent and variety 
of work that must he undertaken by a really 
great university. 


pay then, to be sure. We pay and 
ose them too, and with them, our 
own! Surely such a tax is both great 
and foolish. There is a better way. 





a ate a “ center shot”? on page 
five times as much reading 
bed grad the AMERICAN JoUR- 


A confederate sharp-shooter and his pene i foewiraereme as is given by any 
Kentucky mare are the chief characters in 2} Other journal pu sg mnear phe ee 
short story told in the March Scribner by W. H. States. Yo You get ag lh pth ay 
Woods, a Baltimore clergyman. It is entitled “a | 06st too--as Only the bes pt flare 
Biue-Grass{Puritan.” the great weekly papers. 


THe “little red school-house still 
stands, with its invitations and its 
open door and its attraction inside 
too. It harbors and garners and scat- 
ters so much of good that we have no 
fear of its being abolished. Most all 
of the great men and women, and the 
good men and women have, first or 
last, drank at this fountain, and their 
spirit has been replenished, their be- 
ing has been enlarged, their horizon 
extended on into the future. It has 
been traught with so much of good 
and wrought so much of good that it 
will be maintained and enlarged, not 
greatly crippled in the future. 

The teacher stands on the summit 
of power and renown, and needs no 
other fame or glory, but what follows 
in the wake of his own work. 





EVERY. common school from Maine 
to Missouri and from Missouri to the 
Pacific Ocean contains, nourishes and 
fertilizes the seeds of liberty, intelli- 
gence and ae among the people. 


THe Missourt Paciric and Iron 
MOUNTAIN Railroads will bring teach- 
ers and their friends who wish to at- 
tend the National Teachers Associa- 
tion en route from Texas and Arkan- 
sas at the lowest rates—and in the 
best time to St. Louis, then they can 
take the ‘ Wabash,’”’ the Banner 
route direct through to Toronto with- 
out change of cars, via the Canadian 
Pacific. It is none too early to begin 
to talk up the matter and get all the 
necessary arrangements perfected for 
a large delegation and a pleasant trip. 


OnE of the lending eduenters in 
Kansas, who ordered 150 copies of |P 
this journal giving an account of the 
‘*tool” President, Canfield, in the N. 
E. A., at St. Paul, says: ‘‘There was 
no show for Canfield to be elected 
United States Senator after the ex- 
pose given in the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION. The people of Kansas 
want a man in the United States 
Senate—not a ‘‘tool.”’ 

Tuts little Boston, | boss boodler 
Sheldon, has managed to cloud the 
whole horizon of the N. E. A. with 
the hues of his deep tinted villainy 
and distrust. Itis said he expected 
to “squeeze” $50,000 out of the teach- 
ers of the country before the N. E. A. 
passed into a ‘‘closecorporation,’’ and 
on that income fix himself solid. The 
explosion’ and exposure at St. Paul 
came to soon, and now, alas! for this 
common clay! 


IF you are wise.as a teacher you see 
not only a child in your pupil but a 
man, nay more, a giant. It ie your 
place to help and not hinder him. 


THAT coupon order offer gives to 
every teacher in the United States 
three or four times as much reading 
matter as any other journal of educa- 
tion published in the United States, 





furnished for $1.50. See page 9. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association of the 
United States for the present year will 
be held at Toronto, from the 14th to 
the 17th of July next. A local com- 
mittee has been appointed at Toronto 
to make all the necessary arrange. 
ments. At least twelve thousand 
teachers of Public Schools, Collegiate 
Institutes, High Schools, Universities 
and school officers and inspectors 
throughout the United States and 
Canada are expected to attend the 
convention. Cheap railway rates 
have been secured from all parts of 
Canada and the United States. An 
official bulletin will soon be issued 
giving a fall programme of the pro. 
ceedings at the convention, railway 
arrangements, &c., and will be sent 
to anyone desiring a copy by sending 
a post card to the secretary of the 
local committee, Mr. H. J. Hill, at 
Toronto, or Mr. J. L. Haghes, ehair_ 
man of the executive committee 
Toronto. The most complete arrange 
ments will be made to give the visit- 
ing teachers a splendid welcome and 
to make the meeting a great success. 
Local excursions are being arranged 
to all important points of interest sur- 
rounding Toronto. The meeting will 
be of an international character, and 
as itis the first time the association 
has ever met in Canada it is hoped 
that both the American and Canadian 
teachers will attend, in large num- 
bers. 

How much money did Congress ap- 

propriate at the last session? The 
amount is reported to be over $900,- 
000,000! How much of this vast sum 
is to be devoted to education? 

Gop has touched the lips of Gen. 
Sherman with eternal silence. Why 
should the living cavil further about 
him. 


THE sun never sets on the soil of 
the United States. It rises in Maine 
before it sets in Alaska. 


INDICATIONS point strongly to the 
fact of short-hand being taught in our 
common schools. That means it will 
soon appear in the examination for 
teachers certificates. With this end 
in view, all readers of the JouRNAL 
should embrace the opportunity we 
now offer for learning the best system 
of stenography on earth at a cost of 
only $2. How can wedoit? Nowon- 
der you ask, Suffice it to say, ‘you can 
do it.” 

The JoURNAL has always been 
helpful to teachers. The amount 
sent to us will pay for the JouRNAL 
one year, also for twelve lessons by 
mail from the best short-hand in- 
structor in the country. See coupon 
order. These lessons will include the 
principles of the Pitman system. 
Truly a wonderful offer. See partic- 
ulars in leason five on page seven. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


ST.—|-JOSEPH'S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph's 
Academy. Send 10 cts. fora Sample 

Oop: Address 





y- 
ST. JOSEPH’S SOUER AL. 
South St. Louis, Mo. 





We herewith present you 
the valuable notice that we sel 
only first-class Sewing Machines 


especially the celebrated 
ELDREDGE DIAMOND 
ae a SINGER, unoc- 
cupied Sauioers. Sent on trial if desired. Pro- 
tection to g dealers. Circulars and informa- 
tion free. J. G. GEITZ, Gen. West. Agent, 
1317 and {319 North Market Street, 
6-22 mention this paper ST. LOUIS, MO. 











ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 
Are you going? If so, study the 


advantages offered by the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central line Three 


trains daily except Sunday, and two] % 
y 


trains daily. This is the only line 
with a Sunday morning train for 
Chicago. Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 
&. m., arrive at Chicago 4:25 p.m., and 
daily at 8:00 p. m., arrive at Chicago 
7:0)a.m. Daily except Sunday at8:40 
@ m, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p m. 
Rates always as low as the lowest. 
Ticket offices Southwest Cor. Broad- 
wayand Olive Streets and Union 
Depot. 


FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH. 





Your very wants anticipated, Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safety se- 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 


TWO TRAINS DAILY, 8T. LOUIS 
TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaving St. Louis 8:30 p m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 8:00 p. m. 
the followmng day—23 hours and 25 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 8:30 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 8:25 a. m. 
next morning—23 hours and 55 minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 
Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars and 
through coaches. Ticket office 21 
North Fourth St., and Unioa Depot. 





TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 





The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Illinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 8:30 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:40 a. 
m. next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 
ersand parlor coaches run through. 
Ticket offices 217 North Fourth St. 
and Union Depot. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure and Tin for Chure! 
Is, Fire A! F, etc, FULL 
ole ire Alar, Farman et Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 











Desirable for SCHOOL HOUSES. 


NORTON DOOR CHECK & SPRING CO 
Gears Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





Does your door slam when it closas ? 
If so, prevent it oy, attaching a Nor- 
ton Door Check. This Check is giving 
universal satisfaction. No door can 
slam with this simple and necessary 
attachment. For sale by first-clrss 
hardware dealers in — city, or by 
the Norton Door Check & Spring Co., 
Sears Building, Boston, Mass. Par- 
ticularly desirable for church and 
school-house doors. 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on theselines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All yon poy Peony the 

Fast ines to 
Terre Haute, yr ta ny Pittsburg 
Washington, D. C., New York, and 
wa ALL EASTERN CITIES.-@a 
Makes direct connections via St. 
ay. St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 


ies, 
No mi ‘ht change of cars to Vincennes, 
souisville. cinnati, and all Kentucky points. 
Connects at Jacksonville and Springfield with 
Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
i its North South ; at Vir 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railways 
——- East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with “‘ Famous Vandalia Line” for points 
Hast and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 
its East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 
tral for points North and South ; at Peoria and 
— all the great lines for Chicago and the 
ast. 


D W. RIDER, Pe 
1-23 W. W. KE 


uis, Kansas 


NT Gen. T. A. 





MEMPHIS ROUTE. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
RAILROAD 


Offers you the most pleasant and desirable route to 
Kansas City and all points East, North and West, 
to Memphis and all points South. 

At Kansas City, connections are made at Union 
Depot with all through trains for Chicago, 8t. 
Louis and the East; to St. Paul, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and the West and Northwest. Via 
this line, entire train with Free Reclining Chair 
Car and Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car runs through 
to Memphis, Tenn. Through Reclining Chair Car 
(Seats Free), Kansas City to Birmingham; Puliman 
Buffet Sleeping Car, Kansas City to New Orleans. 
There is no other direct route from the West to 
Jacksonville, Pensacola, Nashvile, Chattanooga, 
and all Southern Cities. 

This route, via Hoxie, is the short line to Little 
Rock and Hot Springs; the short and cheap route to 
Fayetteville, Bentonville, Eureka Springs, Fort 
Smith and all points in Arkansas. 

Write for large map and time-tables, showing 
through connections. 

Before purchasing your ticket call upon ticket 
agent of this company, or write to the undersigned 
for rates. Special rates and arrangements for par- 
ties and their movables, going South to lovate. 

Send for a copy of the MISSOURI AND KANSAS 
FARMER, giving full information relative to the 
cheap lands of Southwest Missouri. Mailed tree. 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, 


Gen’. Pass. 4 Ticker AGT. 





KANSAS CITY, mo. 


Books 


Not sold by Dealers ; prices too low. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


Please mention 
this paper. 





PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS, © 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 


Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 
MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, thatin no way can impressions upon 
children be made so hart as by means of illustration upon the Biack board. 

hh Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure d 
the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the s 


Superintendents of Sabba 


SIZES AND PRICES. 











Paper, Slated | Cloth, Slated | Cloth, Slated 
NUMBER AND SIZES. on on on 
One Side. One Side. Both Sides. 
O..1, BER, Beet. covcecncccscncscacectbosuacbibedencbace $1 00 each $1 25 each. $1 50 each 
“= 2a, “ eo we —_— 200 “* 
* $,3x4, “ * 2. .9° 250 =“ 
oe 4, 8x5, “ 25 “ 2 65 ee 8 00 “ 
oe 5, 3x6, eo “ 8 15 ‘e« 3 50 ii) 
“ 6, 4x4, * “ 2 85 8 25 “ 
“ 7, 4x5, “ oy 8 50 ‘ec 40 “ 
*é¢éiF, “* Se iL. Wie im. = 














rates. 


Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 


Nos. 1, 2 and 8 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 cents 
to 50 cents for postage and registration. 


Address, 


The J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


1120 Pine Street, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


New Issues 


every week. Catalogue, 
96 pages, /ree on request. 
Buy ofthe Publisher, 


he mewory of the 


5 J 


chool. 








a | | =. 


CHA! 








T&ACHERS will do well to act early 
upon the system in our coupon order 
on page 9, and invite their friends to 
act too. 


A cheerful, laughing friend and 
companion throws sunlight athwart 
every pathway. 





THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 





** Speak of me as I am.’’ 
—SHAK. 
This has come to be “‘ The Banner 
Route,” with its splendid track, safety- 
speed and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


DIRECT TO 
CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with Through Sleeping Cars via Niag- 
ara Falls to Grond. Donteal Station, 
New York, and to Boston through 
Hoosac Tunnel. Palace Di Cars 
on Chicago, New York and ton 
Trains 


“The Banner Route, also runs 


PULLMAN 
CARS DIRECT TO 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
Council Btuffs, Omaha, Denver Salt 
Lake City, Des Moines, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis without change 
PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


Seats free, on all h trains. 
St. Louis Ticket ces: 8. E. Cor- 








ner Broadway and OliveSt.and Union 
Depot. 


Pullm: 
BUFFET SLEEPING | Horton 




















ducati’ 


C.& A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to .. EO “ ee re canes 
sas an points West. Oonnecting in 
Union Pullman Palace -cars. 
an buffet cars, Palace -cars. 
-Chair Oars, without extra 


See that your tickets reads via 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


O. H. CHAPrELt, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. . 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 








216 North Broadway, 
88. LOUIS, MO. 
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